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CHEAPSIDE IN OLD AND MODERN DAYS. 
(Concluded from 182.) 

5. Then, again, there was situate in Cheapside 
the King’s Head Tavern, where King Henry VIII. 
went incognito, in the Caliph Haroun Alraschid 
fashion, on the eve of St. John, 1510, to see the 
setting of the City watch, and which pleased the 
merry monarch so well that, on the next St. Peter's 
Eve, he brought his then queen, with the Infanta 
of Spain and other royal and noble 
see the sight. And, as the ingenious and talented 
author, Jacob H. Burn, truly remarks: “ What 
a magnificent subject for a painting; costume, 
period, history, and every point affording oppor- 
tunity for the effulgence of artistic power |” 

Nor was science neglected in Cheapside. 
The Royal Society itself grew out of meetings at 
a tavern there, the Bull's Head, before its members 
found a home at Gresham College, so that the 
first “ luciferous experiments ” 
its citizen member, John Graunt) were 
immediately under the clang of Bow bells. 
nerves of our ancient City sarants were 


made 


more 


proof, perhaps, against the disturbing influence of 


sound than were those of my respected friend, the 
late Charles Babbage, whose feuds with the organ- 
grinders are so naively described in his Passages 
from the Life of a Philoso) yer, London, 1864, 
chapter on “ Street Selena” 


| the sweet 


company, to | 


(to use the term of 


The | 


Education also has prospered in Cheapside. 
The noble institution of Dean Colet abutted on 
its western end, and after a useful and illustrious 
career of three centuries is still there. And, more- 
over, in later times the City of London School, look- 
ing on Chexpside, has been founded on an ancient 
endowment, with the view of extending education 
more widely, and even of rivalling the distinguished 
men that its older neighbour has turned out. 

8. Heine, the accomplished poet and lyricist, 
should have almost worshipped Cheapside as the 
holy ground +h many poets were born and 
lived. uurse he knew nothing of Herrick, 

whose best verses doubtless, 
whose heart and mind 


on whi 
But of ¢ 
poet, 
. 
written in Devonshire, but 
were of Cheapside — 
“ The golden Cheapside, 
Of Julian Herrick gave to me my 
In Che: p ide lived 
of his 


were, 


where the earth 
birth.” 

Here his early, 
ems were composed, True, 
he complains in one of them that the coy Muse 
with him “ would not live in this dark city.” Still, 
she was not so ¢ ry as to prevent her from inspiring 
him th re with that pearl of sonnets, “ Glory and 
loveliness have passed away.” Doubtless your 
re l rs can, many of them, out of their store 
of information, cite other poets who have lived 
in Cheapside. At this moment I can call to mind 
the name od one who lived there in the seventeenth 
century, Richard Blackmore, rather a bygone 
celebrity, a whose works were important enough 
in their day to excite the praise of Addison and 
and of 


9. Nor have 


John Keats 


ana some best, p 


architectural ornament and dis- 
play ever been neglected in Cheapside. The his- 
tory of one of buildings, the great Eleanor 
Cross, which finally disappeared when a regicide 
was Mayor, is full of interest, poetical as well as 
historical : and so is that of the Standard in the 
same street, where Wat Tyler’s beheadings took 
place, and Jack Cade’s execution of Lord Say. 
The great Fire of London did not mar the appear- 
ance of Cheapside, as its houses and churches 
were erected with greater splendour. A majority 
of the houses have indeed been re-erected with 
improved luxury of adornment and taste in the 
lifetime of the present generation; and statues 
which mark the gratitude of the City to a renowned 
statesman and a renowned warrior are to be seen 
from each end of the street. But when Heine 
wrote it had many of the same architectural fea- 
tures as at present ; and at least there was some- 
thing of the ideal for him to admire in the elegant 
steeple of Bow Church, 225 feet high, one of Wren’s. 
masterpieces, and built on the remains of a Romain 
causeway. The great gilded dragon on the summit 
of this ‘steeple has before now received a poet’s 
notice. A poem of considerable length is now 
before me, entitled “ Ecclesia et Factio. A 
Dialogue between Bow Steeple Dragon and the 
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Exchange Grashopper. London, printed in the 
year 1698.” This poem elicited a quaint reply, 
entitled “An Answer to the Dragon and Gras- 
hopper : in a Dialogue between an Old Monkey 
and a Young Weasel at the Three Crown Tavern 
in the Poultry.” One of the churches which stood 
in Cheapside when Heine wrote, St. Mildred’s, 
has since been pulled down. Its external archi- 
tectural merit was but slender, but it had a 
beautifully conceived weathercock—the heaven- 
ward-bound ship—reminding one of the same 
emblem on the gravestones of the early Christians 
in the Roman catacombs. 

10. Finally, it need not even be conceded that 
Heine was right in fancying that there was no 
“gape seed ” in Cheapside sufficient to satisfy the 
wsthetie side of a German poet's temperament. 
Certainly if he stared too long, and too much in 
the gole-mouches way, he would be incurring a 
decided risk—like in the great thoroughfares of 
other capitals—of having his pockets rifled of 
their contents, or of being * jostled on every side,” 
to use Heine’s own words. But the presence of 
City Policeman A 1, kindly watching over him as 
a guardian angel, would perhaps act as balm in 
Gilead, and enable him to discover, even in ( sheap- 
side, something better than those visions of “ co- 
lossal uniformity,” “ machine-like movement,” and 
“sour visages,” that in the melan holy of his 
thoughts he had conjured up. Thus, waking to 
better advised views, he might admit that Cheap- 
side is a street of almost unrivalled interest to the 
poet, the antiquarian, or the man of letters ; and 
that its people and passengers, their pursuits and 
their industries, are as varied and attractive as 
can be found in the heart of any really great city. 

Nor is it a street wanting in the little peripa- 
tetic industries which, to a Heine, would go to- 
wards making up the poetry of life. The sellers 
of bouquets, early primroses, violets, and lilies of 
the valley, always put in a seasonable appearance 
in Cheapside, and find a ready market for their 
wares in that supposed prosaic region. There, too, 
cheap toys and novelties of the day, and sweetmeats 
enticing to the sight, secure numerous purchasers 
amongst the alleged sour-visaged ones. True, some 
interesting individualities amongst the vendors 
have disappeared in the last quarter of a c ntury ; 
but, I may ask, in what other great city is it not 


just the same, that people tend to grow more of 


a uniform pattern than they did in the days of less 
rapid communication ? 

Among the disappearances here alluded to may 
be mentioned an old man, who used to have a 
vested right to a stall in Cheapside. And neat 
indeed it was, with the most deftly made fur- 
niture for dolls’ houses, not of sordid lead, but 
of good, bright, honest copper; so that a doll’s 
kettle might really be found that would boil 
rater, and not be a mere sham. In_ those 


days, too, was often to be seen in Cheapside an 
ancient Oriental, dressed as a Turk, who sold 
sponges and pieces of the drug rhubarb, arranged 
on a tray. It was worth all the money to aive 
him a sixpence, and then to observe his eyeballs 
roll round in the yellow framework of his sunken 
visage, rendered all the more hideous by its con- 
trast against his white turban. One felt incline: 
to ask him if he fed upon his nauseous ware 
the ochre-coloured rhubarb. But there was 
dignity in his bearing that repelled any inclination 
to chaff. 

Sufficient, perhaps, has now been said to show 
that incidents and reminiscences attach to this 
street of a far less prosaic kind than some oj 
Heine’s readers who do not really know Cheapside 
can possibly imagine from the tenor of the poet's 
remarks. Henprixs, 

Linden Gardens, W. 

[There are few places with such poetical reminiscences 
as the great metropolitan thoroughfare. ‘There probably 
Chaucer first saw the light ; and within a bow-shot of it 
Spenser was born. Later, came he who sang 

** Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 

Brought Death into the world and all our woes,” 
The flight of an arrow from the birthplace of Milton 
would reach the spot where Pope“ lisped in numbers, for 
the numbers came”; in or about thesame locality Cowley, 
Gray, and some minor sons of song illustrate Cheapsid 
or its vicinity. Keats was born within sound of its bells 
and left to the world Eudyu ox, Which may be described 
in the well-known line — 

“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 

Each of more than half-a-doezen cities claimed to be the 
birthplace of Homer; but Cheapside, or its neighbour 
heod, gave birth to more than half-a-dozen peets. To 
others be left the task of adding to the list the names of 
philosophers, &c., who, with the poets, have served ty 
make the name of “ Cockney ” illustrious. ] 


THE “ DEUCE.” 

Sir F. Madden, in his notes on Havelok, would 
explain the name of the Deuce from the old French 
exclamation, “ Deus !” the voeative of Lat. Deus, 
which was adopted unaltered in English, and was 
in such familiar use that Robert of Brunne employs 
such an expression as, “ While one might say, 
Deus!” to signify immediate action. But as 
long as Deus! was felt as signifying God, 
reens impossible that it eould h ive been conve rted 
into an euphemism for the devil. On the other 
hand, it would be a complete reversal of the course 
of thought to suppose that the designation of the 
devil could have been taken from a mere exclama- 
tion of surprise. It must be remembered also tha 
we have to account for the Duus, Duus, Tans, 
different G. dialects, which are used exactly as 
the E. Deuce: “De Duus!” “The Dence! 
“Was der Daus !” “ What the Deuce!” “ Dass 
|} dich der Taus!” “Deuce take you But _w 
jhave no evidence that the Fr. exclamation, 
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“Deus!” or “ Ohi Deus !” ever passed into Ger- 
wan, as it did into English, and therefore we must 
lok to a different source for the origin of the 
Anglo-Teutonic synonyms above mentioned. Nor 
have we far to seek. The Thurs of Northern 
nvthology, A.-S. Ths (the giant of E. fable), was 
, goblin of great bodily stature, of hideous aspect, 
savage disposition, and slow understanding. From 
the similarity of the conception the name was ap- 
plied to the demons of Christian mythology. Thus 
Notker says, “Kota dero Heidenon Tursa” 
the gods of the heathens are demons. The special 
pplication to dev il or demon in chief would be an 
easy step. The evolution of the form Dence out 
of Thurs is fully vouched. Already in old Norse 
the sound of the r was lost by assimilation with 
the final s, and it was pronounced, and often 
written, Thuss. In modern Norse it takes the 
form of T'uss, signifying a» Kobold or underground 
voblin, and the Frisian Js is used in a like sense 
Outzen). Thus we are brought to Pl. D. Duus, 
(. Daus, and E. Deuce. 

The foregoing account is strongly confirmed by 
the occurrence of parallel forms, in which the r of 
Thurs is merely transposed instead of being lost 
by assimilation. Hence must be explained the E. 
Hobthrush, a hobgoblin; Thrushlouse or Hob- 
thrushlouse, a woodlouse or millepes to be com- 
pared with “ the devil’s coachhorse,” a black-beetle). 
The Du. Droes, Holstein Druuss, is used in the 
sense of a giant, as well as in that of E. Deuce: 
“De Droes!” “The Deuce!” as an exclamation 
of surprise. “ Dat ti de Druuss hale!” “ Deuce 
take you !” (Schiitze). H. Wepcwoop, 


BYRON'’S “ENGLISH BARDS AND SCOTCH 
REVIEWERS,” FIFTH EDITION. 
Lord Byron was back in England from his two | 
years’ travels by July 15, 1811. The second, | 
third, and fourth edition of 1810 had appeared in | 
his absence ; but he probably just saw the proofs 
of the fourth edition, 1811, as they were going to 
press, inasmuch as the material alteration of the 
six lines, given in my note, ante, p. 145, must have 
directly emanated from Byron himself. Rather 
more than three months after his return—that is, 
on Nov, 4—he was engaged in revising this last | 
edition for a new and considerably retouched | 
version, This was the rare, suppressed fifth 
edition, 
Of this bibliographical curiosity I have only seen 
single copy, lent me by the kindness of Mr. J. R. 
P. Kirby, of Bloomsbury Street. It is bound up 
with the title-page, bastard title. preface, and post- 
seript of the fourth edition of 1811. Therefore the 
externals of the volume are wholly misleading, 
nd in nowise prepare us for its full literary in- 
terest. But a very cursory glance at the text of | 
the satire itself, as herein set forth, shows we have | 


a widely different version in our hands. For ex- 
ample, as contrasted with the fourth edition, 1811, 
the satire consists of 1070 lines (not 1052 lines). 
The poetical portion concludes on p. 83 (not on 
p. 82). The postscript follows on p. 83 in both 
editions, This throws the pagination wrong for 
the fifth edition, making two pages each num- 
bered 83 in this issue, and clearly proving the 
utilization of the postscript as well as the title-page 
of the anterior edition. Thus the poem, as revised 
for the fifth edition, has gained eighteen lines in 
length. This accession can be traced to two con- 
siderable interpolations of fresh material, viz., 
twelve new lines are inserted after line 521 (fourth 
edition, 1811), commencing— 

“Then prosper Jeffrey ! pertest of the train !” 
down to— 

“ Enjoys thy person, and inspires thy pen!” 
The attack on Jeffrey in the anterior issue had 
concluded at line 521 ; but this wasa postscript of 
further invective launched against the delinquent 
editor, and certainly contained more offensive 
matter than had yet been heaped upon the culprit 
in any foregoing edition. 

The other interpolation occurs earlier in the 
poem, viz., after line 96 (fourth edition, 1811). It 
begins— 

“ «But hold !’ exclaims a friend,—‘ here’s some neglect’”: 
and ends at— 

“ Better to err with Pope than shine with Pye”; 
consisting of six lines. Besides these two con- 
siderable accretions, more than thirty lines here 
and there throughout the body of the poem have 
been entirely remodelled or partially retouched. 
Many of the retouchings are both curious and 
amusing. <A few fresh foot-notesare added ; some 
of the fourth edition, 1811, notes are angmented. 
Two are omitted. One of the added notes, that 
about the abortive duel in 1806 between Jeffrey 
and T. Moore, has received a semi-apologetic 
addition to T. Moore of five lines, thus:— 

“‘T am informed that Mr. Moore published at the time 
a disatowal of these statements in the newspapers as far 
as regarded himself, and in justice to him I mention this 
circumstance ; as I never heard of it before, 1 cannot 


| state the particulars, and was only made acquainted with 


the fact very lately.—Nov. 4th, 1511.’ 

This date is of great interest, as fixing the time 
when By ron revised the proof sheets for this fifth 
edition. Soon after this date it is well known that 
he changed his mind, and suppressed, or en- 
deavoured to suppress, the whole already revised 
and forthcoming impression. Every bibliographer 
knows that some copies always evade a sudden 
mandate of this kind. Mr. Kirby’s example be- 
longed to James Boswell, Jun., who died in 1822. 
The fly-leaf bears the following note in his hand- 
writing, to which his name is inscribed opposite, 
with the date i813. It is valuable as being an 
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early and independent version of how this fifth 


edition was withdrawn :— 


This copy purports on the title-page to be the fourth 
edition, but is in truth the fifth. i 
ation between his cop) 
the fourth edition and this, he borrowed it from me 
he might show it to Lord Byron | 
stance explained ; that his Lordship told him 
had printed a fifth edition, but z i I 


Murray, the bookseller, a vari 


having repented of the work 


to destroy the whole impression. 
observed, must have retained « ; 
by putting a false title-page, had sold it as the fourth 


edition,’ &c. 
We may collate with this 


J.M uray, dated Venice, O 
‘With regard to a future larg 
all or anything except ‘ English Ba 


tion of which at x 
print them on any 


vood for much, ever point 
things, you are to recollect t! 
tion on account of the Ho// 

any time or circ ut neces ¢ 
sion. Add to which, that iter 


aliaost all the bar is and critics 
rage at any time, but worst of 


foolish lamp 
Byvo Lond n, Mar ray, 1SJ8. 
There are other points o 


the notes “a readings of | 
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me conclude by suggesting 


should look through their 


ISLI, to see, sav, as ar ipid bibliogra 
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the satire ends on p. 83. | 
1810, need not be inspected. 


tion was distinctly 


quite possibly may, in other 


with its title-page, ec. 
Since writing the above 
example of the fiftl editi 


Library. ft hears the name 


Mr. R. C. Dallas : “ This 


copies pre erved of the suppressed edit 
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printed. The one prefixed 


preceding edition.” This 
Mr. Kirbv’s in one r 
fourth edition. 1811, is n 


though the title-page, bast 


of that impression are utili: 


67, Onslow Square. 


Str Fraycis CHANTR EY.—Two 
Chantrey from the old church have |} 
ind replaced in the new parish cl 


ton. 


1. A remarkably fine bust of 
Rev. T. Rennell. The parishi 


2001. for this work of art. 
by the Rt. Hon. John Wils 


| they had 


letter of Byron’s to 


| “The Rev. Thomas Rennell, B.D., F.R.S., was View 


of Kensington from IS16 to 18 24, His very able 
| « works’ are too well known to need enumeration: } " 
the love his parishioners bore him is thus dese vibe 
his biographer, the late of Lichfield 
were shut in Kensi sington on the day of his fu 
the preceding evening a meeting of the inhabitants was 
held, at which i & monument jr 
memory of his worth, and of their sense of the 


nera On 


loss wh 
sustair ed; and mourning was put on by ¢} 
prine parishioners. On the Sunday followir 
funeral sermon was preached in tl 
iis successor, Arclideacon Pott.’ 
the form of a well-executed bust, in mar! 
beneath which was inscribed—‘ In memory ° 
Rennell, B.D., F.R.S., late vicar of this pa 
spect and affection of the inhabitants of 
have erected this bust. 7 
D.D, Dean of Winchest 
W. Blackstone, his 
re not unworthy 
edu ated at Et 


Wing, 


Grantl engraven « 


and luminous virtues. 
No. 2 is a m 


memory of the late Colonel Hutchins, a native 
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Kensington. 
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than “treaty” or “treatise.” In adopting the 
word into his text, Dr. Morris boldly added to his 


glossary, Tretys, long and well-proportic 


med,” of 


course, to meet this passage, but without any 
further explanation or illustration. A note, how- 


ever, quotes 


* And hyr gre y cune, 


Hyr chyry chekes, hyr nose streyt and riht.” 
; Lives of Saints, Roxb. Club, p. 14. 


This obviously favours not tretys, but streyt, which, 
[ urge. is the true reading, on all grounds of sense. 


. 


Moreover, the metre is better with “ nods 


yt” 


nose, a dissyllable , and agrees with line 557, “ His 
nose thirlés.” Notwithstanding “lectio durior, 


verior,” is it not likely that fretys is a mistake, pro- 


bably the very letters of streyt accidentally mis- 
written into a familiar form’? O. W. Tancock. 


Texyyson’s “To tHe (uEEN.”—In Tait’s Edin- 
hurgh Magazine, vol. ix. p. 778, there is a poem 


“Written after reading ‘The Present 


Age,’ a 


lecture by Dr. Channing,” to which Tennyson’s 


To the Queen hears a striking resemblance. 
is attached to the verses in T'wif’s:— 
(1842). 
“Hail! thou whose hoary brow is decked 
With laurels ener far 
Than warrior’s fresh from battle-field 
And spirit-stirri: ¢ war ; 
‘Tis thine to call the human race 
From sensual aims, ignoble, base ; 
Tis thine, with tongue of fire, 
To form one mighty brotherhood, 
And bid them to the Greut, the Good, 
Continually aspire. 


Real and unfading shall thy fame 
I}lume wherever known ; 

No entailed honours gild thy name, 
Thy deeds are all thine own. 

Tis thine, with matchless eloquence, 

To sway o'er all intelligence 

An empire far and wide, 

lo dig the intellectual mine : 

This is thy work—the triumph thine, 
The glory and the pride. 

‘Tis thine to hail the glorious dawn 
Of truth and moral light, 

Uf freedom bursting all the bonds 
Of ignorance and might, 

That breaks the fetters of the slave, 

fo snatch him from a living grave 

And ceaseless misery. 

slest hope—he spurns the galling yoke 

And with’ring lash—-fyr thou hast spoke 
The doom of tyranny.” 


Tennyson (1851). 
‘Revered, beloved ! O you that hold 
A nobler office upon earth 
; Than arms, or power of brain, or birth 
Could give the warrior-kings of old, 
Victoria, since your royal grace 
To one of less desert allows 
This laurel greener from the brows 
Of him that utter'd nothing base. 


And should your greatness, and the care 
That yokes with empire, yield you time 
To make demand of modern rhyme 
If aught of ancient worth be there, 
—— statesmen at her council met, 
Who knew the seasons when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet.” 
Joun Craaces, 


Litchfield Street, Gateshead. 


Berwer: A Lirerary Prepictrios.—As two 
or three predictions more or less fulfilled have been 
recently referred to in “ N. & Q.,” | may mention 
one that was rem urkably accurate and has net been 
pointed out that [am aware of. In the article on 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton in A New Spirit of the 
Age, vol. ii. p. 194, 2nd edition (Smith, Elder 
& Co.), 1844, we read :— 

“That there are great elements of popular success, 
and a mastery of the worldly side of it, in Sir Lytton 
Bulwer is undoubted; nor would it in the least surprise 
us if he became peer of the realm sometime within the 


| next ten years,” Kc. 


Bulwer was created a baron in 1866, twenty-two 
years after this prediction was written, and there 
is little doubt that the del a4 of twelve vears in its 
fulfilment was owing mainly to the honourable 
and literary baronet’s change of political principles 
the Conservative party, which he joined in 1852, 
being but once in power between 1844 and 1866, 
namely, in 1857-8 for a few months, when Bulwer 
was Secretary of State for the Colonies under Lord 
Derby’s government. Mr. R. H. Horne, who 
edited A New Npirit of the Age (a book sirgularly 
happy in its literary judgments, many of which 
may fairly claim to have been prophetic), tells me 
that the article on Bulwer was written by Robert 
Bell, whose Annotated English Poets has become 
a standard work. S. R. Marer, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Erirarus.— Bromsgrove, Worcestershire : 
“ Mary, D* of W. C. Biggs, d. 5 Aug. 1685. Aged 7S. 
A quondam /ewvty here is laid in dust ; 
And (tho but young) ws prudent pious just. 
So modest gracious meek, so void of hate, 
No injury she could retaliate. 
Sut tears to earth, her sighs to heaven sent 
No bitter language shewed her ma/rcontent 
She pious counsel dyeing gave to all, 
To be with Christ she longed, and her soul 
Is now at heaven, in whom every grace 
Was protovarnisht with an Angel's tace. 


“Thomas Maningley, 1817. 28 years. 
Beneath this Stone lies the Remain, 
IVho in Bromsgrove Street was slain. 
A Currier with his knife did the deed, 
And left me in the street to bleed. 
But when Archangel trump shal! sound 
And souls to bodie join, that Murderer 
I hope shall see my soul in Heaven secure. 
C. 5. JERRAM. 
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CRANGE oy Surname witnout Patenr.—I 
have before me a tailor’s bill illustrating this 
change of surname. It is made out thus :—“Rvd. 
J.T. to John Russan”; and the settlement on 
the same is as follows :—* Paid May 1975, Jane 
Russell.” Now, when it is made known that the 
said Jane Russell is the lawful child of the said 
John Russan, as plainly appears by the registers 
of their parish, it is evident that a change of sur- 
name has been made. 

But the change of surname will also be con- 
tinued in this family, for I have seen the signature 
of a married son of the above John Russan written 
thus, George Russell. It must, however, be ad- 
mitted that the change is very slight. 

Since writing the above, I have seen another 
bill from the same man. It is in the handwriting 
of the father, and headed as follows :—“ Rey. 
J. T., Feb. 2777, to John Russell”: and the 
signature is thus repeated at the end of the bill, 
thus showing that in somewhat less than two years 
the aristocratic usage of the children has been 
openly adopted by the father. J. Tomns, 

Burton. 


A Strrayce Descent.—I have lately collected 
the following, and to me somewhat surprising, 
particulars from Hunter's South Yorkshire and the 
Testa. Ebor., published by the Surtees Society. I 
shall be glad if any of your readers can offer a 
solution, or refer to any ina published work, short 
of that which I should be inclined to adopt, viz., 
to reject the whole pedigree altogether. 

We find that William Gascoign, the Chief 
Justice, died Dec. 6, 1419, and that he had 
married Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Sir 
Alexander Mowbray, of Kirklington. The latter 
was younger brother to Sir William Mowbray, of 
Colton, and son of Sir John Mow bray, of Kirkling- 
ton, by Margaret, sister of Sir Alexander Percy, of 
Kildale (Test. Ebor., i. 144). Also, according to 
Hunter, I find that Alexander Mowbray was [son 
or] grandson (South Yorkshire, ii. 484 of 
William Mowbray, by the daughter of Sir William 
Neville, who had married Elizabeth, heir of 
Stephen Wallis, of Burgh, and widow of Sir John 
Depeden (Jb.). Wallis’s will is dated and proved 
1347; Depeden’s, August 20, 1402 (Test, Ebor.. 
i. 294). Hence the daughter and heiress of Eliza- 
beth Wallis by Neville, and who must have been 
born after 1402, was grandmother to the first wife 
of a man who died 1419. I should remark that 
there seems to be evidence of some connexion 
between Mowbray and Gascoign, as we find seals 
and monuments bearing the quartered arms 
(Morgan, Sphere of Gentry, ii. 35 ; Hunter, «Ke.), 
and also between Depeden and Gascoign, as by 
the former's will the Chief Justice receives a cup 
(from the first husband of his first wife’s creat- 
grandmother). Comment is needless ; but I may 


sir 


add that perhaps some explanation may be found 

in Gascoign’s MSS. (Hart. Mss., 1047), to 

Hunter refers, giving no dates, G. W. W, 
Cheltenham. 


Usesvan Coristian Names.—In the Times 
obituary of l4th Feb. last appeared the following 
—*“On the 13th inst. at Edinburgh, “Eneasing 
Mackay Fearn, daughter of the late John Fearn, 
Esq.” Query whether the above is not a solitary 
instance of such a Christian 
William, Thomas, and Albert have their cor. 
responding feminines in “ina”: but I was not 
uware that such a liberty had ever been taken 
with the name of the “ pious ” son of Anchises, 

A propos of remarkable Christian names, one of 
the most extraordinary I ever met with was that 
of Venus, the daughter of a lal ourer in a remote 
parish on the Surrey hills far removed from all 
classical influences. The perish register of Tats- 
field, under baptisms, records :—“ 1853. Aug. 14, 
Venus, daughter of William and Eliza Young, 
labourer.” One would almost imagine that the 
parents had selected the name as that of some 
favourite dog rather than as that of the goddess of 
beauty. The young lady in question grew up, but 
failed signally to fulfil the promise of her name ot 
to rival her fair original. G. L. G. 


name / George, 


Anderfectitia Chetwynd, 1765; Henriqniets 
Markwiek, Thresyculas Clarke, Bathenie Walker, 
Rabege Godfrey, Jerrico Segrave, Zatphania Wood, 
Miah Murphy, Nymphe-Pradente Tooke, Rosa 
Mira Annabette Thomas ; Temperance, Justice, 
Prudence—three daughters of John d’Anvers of 
Calworth. 

In the Cheriton registers (Kent) the feminine 
Christian name Bennett frequently occurs, with 
vuriations, Benett, Bennet, and Bennetta; also 
Willmet, Wilmenta, Wilmont, and Wilman, femi 
nine ; as also Afra, Aphra. 

Harpric Morrnyy. 


St. Davin’s Day Cvstom.—In Anglesey it is 
the custom for boys to wear leeks up to twelve 
midday only, and after that hour girls are supposed 
to deck themselves with the emblem of St. David. 
Should a boy be seen without a leek in the morn 
ing, or with one after midday, he is mercilessly 
pinched, and the same rule applies, rice vers, to 
the girls, R. P. Hamrron Roserts. 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | 


Dr. Avex. Tittocn.—In the years 1805 and 
180% this learned writer published in thirty-three 


numbers of the London Star newspaper, under the 
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name “ Biblicus,” a series of dissertations on “ The 
(pening of the Sealed Book.” These were tran- 
wribed and published by a printer in Arbroath in 
che year 1819, and a second edition was printed 
vy the Morisons of Perth in 1852. It appears 
rom the doctor’s introduction to these disserta- 
ons that it was his intention to go through the 
shole Book of Revelation, while the letters com- 
cated to the Star earry his subject no further | 
than the opening of the seals, and the sounding of | 
the first five trumpets. Should any of your book- | 
ianting readers happen to know whether the se | 
dissertations were continued in any other shape, | 
who may be likely to be in possession of the 

learned doetor’s M3s., such information would be 
thankfully received by many who put a very high | 
value on what they already possess. What is now 

0 juired after must not be confounded w ith a very 
learned work by the same author, published in 1825 
Valpy, Fleet Street), called Disse rtations 
atroductory to the Study and Right Unde rstand- 
wag oF the Language, Structure and Conte nts of the 
Apor ul ypse. This work is “ for a class of readers 
much more cireumscribed than the other” ; and 
a the preface to it the author alludes to a large) 
work “devoted to the elucidation of the Apoca- 
lypse,” which he fears he may not live to finish. 

Mit. 


muni 


or Matrer.—A writer in the Penny 
Cycloprdia (vol. iii. p. 39, col. i.) gives the follow- 
ing extract from Sir Isaac Newton :— 

“All things considered, it seems probable that God, 
1 the beginning, formed matter in solid, massy, hard, 
impenetrable, movable particles, of such sizes and 
figures, and with such other properties, and in such pro- 
portion to space, as most conduced to the end for which 
he formed them ; und that these primitive particles, 
being solids, are incomparably harder than any porous 
bodies compounded of them ; even so very hard as never 
ty wear or break in pirces; no ordinary power being 
able to divide what God himself made one at the first 
reation.” 


The same or a similar passage is alluded to in 


Brewster's Edinburgh Encyclopedia ‘vol. iii. p- 58, | 


vol. i.), where I find : “Sir Isaac Newton athirms 
that matter was at first created in solid, hard, im- 
penetrable, movable particles ; and that out of 
these result the various forms and qualities of 
body.” Can any of your learned correspondents 
refer me to the volume and page of Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s writings from which these extracts are taken ! 


“A CHARM OF pirps.”—This phrase forms the 
title of the first of Kinyslev’s Prose Idylis, Mac- 
millan, 1873. Also in the body of the paper, 
p. 13: “What variety of character. . . . may be 
distinguished... . ina ‘charm of birds’ ‘to use 
the old Southern phrase),” &c. Again, p. 14: 
‘Listen to the charm of birds in... . June. As 
you try to disentangle the medley of sounds,” Xe. 
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Comparing these two passages, in the latter of 
which “the charm” is plainly defined as “ the 
medley of sounds ” produced by a chorus of birds, 
I am desirous to ask where else at all the ex- 
pression is found, and what authority there is for 
assigning it rather to the South thav the North ; 
because as to the word “ charm” in the sense of 
“chorus.” it is very singular that in Gaelic the 
word co-sheirm pronounced co-herrym, and com- 
pounded of seirm, a sound, and co-, same power, 
when prefixed, as in English—is applied to the 
united effect of any two or more musical sounds, 
however produced. Thus the joint result of a 
man’s beating a drum and his playing the Pandean 
pipes with his mouth would be called a co-sheirm, 
and so would the sound of a band of music heard 
at a distance. I have never, after many inquiries, 
discovered elsewhere anything like a precise equi- 
valent to this Gaelic word, and it would be singular 
if the word itself should reappear in the South 
rather than in the North. G. C. G. 


Masmwatra.—I have heard it stated that the 
foetus of a mammal passes through all the stages of 
lthe animal kingdom between conception and 
maturity; that it presents successively the 
characteristies of a mollusk, fish, reptile, bird, and 
finally a mammal. I should be greatly obliged if 
any of your readers could mention any scientific 
works in which this idea is maintained. 


H. B. L. 


Sitver Cor.—I have a silver coin, size of half- 
| crown, in perfect preset vation. It has. obv., bust 
in armour, with long flowing hair to left ; legend, 
GEORGIVS. P.S.8.C.D-.- 1799; under the 
bust, in script characters, ~ Milton.” Rev., four 
shields of arms arranged crosswise, Prince of 
Wales's feathers between them. In the centre, St. 
George and the dragon within the garter, with 
motto; legend, BR.L.PR.E. REG. sc . PR. 
er. Can any one say what this 
coin is, its probable value, why it was struck, and 
by whom ? and, further, whether any other values 
exist ! 6. 
Ricuarp TorcLirFE, THE PuRSUIVANT.— 

Richard Topcliffe, the pursuivant, and notorious 
| harrier of the Papists in the days of Queen Eliza- 
heth, was of Somerby, Lincolnshire. As there are 
three manors of that name in the county, I should 
he glad to know which was his residence. His 
family had lived at Somerby for several genera- 
tions, Is the date of his death known! He was 
living in 1603 when James I. visited Worksop. 
J. Cuaries Cox. 


Tuomas Nasu.—On a tablet over the chancel 
door, outside Clent Church, is the following in- 
scription : “Depositum Tho. Nash viri ingeniosi 
beneficii. Obiit (12?) January A.D. 1691. 


| 

| 
4 

+ 
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In spe fausts resurrectionis.” Time has nearly 

obliterated it, however. In the Salt Library at 

Stafford is a MS, of Hurdman, in which is a copy 

of this epitaph. He fills up the blank in this way, 

“Kt per satum pomorum seculo” beneficii, &e. 

What can it mean ? Vicory. 
Clent, Stourbridge. 


WYTTENBACH. 


Is there a biography of this 
great critic? 


M. N. G. 


PLace Namrs.—Can any one give me a deriva- 
tion of Pocklington, Arlington, Darlington, Port- 
arlington ? Joun Trompsoy, 

The Grove, Pocklington. 


“ Mranor.”—In an indenture connected with a 
district in Derby shire, date 1574, are these words: 

“And also it is agreed that as the said John V. hath 
certain mecnor at Lightwood, the said John V. shall 
have the same mcunor in consideration that the said 
J. V. shall at his own cost find and keep the said John V. 
six sheep during the term,” &c. 
What is the meaning of the word “ meanor” ? 


*Kemp.”—John Wallis, A.M.., in his Antiyui- 
tics of Northumberland, 1769. speaking of Wark 


+! 
On the west side are the outworks, now called the 
ie. the camp of the militia designed to kemb or 
in enemy ; ‘kemb’ being a word often used by the 
borderers when they threaten in a passionate tone to 
beat an assuilant,—they will ‘kemb’ him, ie. drub him 
heartily 
Is this word still in use on the Borders 
Joun Parkry, 
Idridgehay, Derby. 


“Ery the churchwardens’ 
accounts of the parish of Great St. Mary, Cam- 
bridge, are, during several years from 1639, pay- 
ments annually of “ Ely farthings,” varying in 
amount from ten to eleven pence. These payments 


have not been made for the last hundred years, 
Wh were they ? S. N, 
Cambridge. 
“It’s A FAR cry To Locu Awe.” — What is 


the origin of this saying? I tried in vain to find 
out while living near the loch last summer. 
we 
A rine pay.”—What is a fine day / 
fine if it does not rain,” says A. “No,” says B., 
* fine implies sunshine. If it be merely not wet, 
without sun, it is only fair.” “I think you are 
both wrong,” observes C. “*A fine day’ is a 
term which must have reference to the season: a 
fine day in winter is not a fine day in summer.” 
A., B., and ©, would like, if they may, to hear 
the opinions of “N. & Q.” HERMENTRUDE. 


“ 


“Tt is 


OF Works ANCIENT 


Masters, 1576. 


BY 


quainted with the previous history of the portrait 
thus designated in the Catalogue of the Exhibition 
of Works by Ancient Masters, held | 
Burlington House ?— 

“159. Portrait of an Officer of the P. 
[Francesco Mazzaoli, called 
38 in. by 32 in. 
Windsor Castle.’ 
j In connexion with this portrait, Vasari 
the following interesting information :— 
| “Hearing the fame of Francesco, Lorenzo Cibo, 

captain of the Papal Guard, and a very handsome man, 

caused that artist to paint his portrait; and the latter 
may be said not to have depicted this likeness, but to 
have made it of the living flesh.” 


“ast year at 


ope’s Guard 
1] Parmigiano]. Panel, 
Lent by Her Majesty the Queen from 


ives us 


Tne Works or Tuomas Frrzuerpert. 
Father Thomas Fitzherbert, eldest son of William 
Fitzherbert, fifth son of Anthony Fitzherbert, of 
Norbury, the celebrated judge, published various 
controversial works. Of these I am anxious to 
obtain a complete list. I know those mentioned 
by Dodd and Wood ; but IT have been told that he 
wrote other treatises besides A Defence of the 
Catholyke Cause, under the initials T. F.. or, re- 
versed, F, T. J. Cuarres Cox. 


Fyxmore Famity.—I am anxious to discove 
the connexion, if any, between the following 
The Rev. James Finmore, Rector of Odiham. 
Hants, died Oct. 2, 1730 ; James Fynmore, Lieut. 
Royal Marines, married at Sherborne, in Dorset- 
shire, ll, L787: James Fynmore, linen- 
draper, of Sherborne, Dorset, bankrupt 1790; 
also Wm. Augustus Fynmore, baptized 1735-6, 
and Chas, Pinkstan Fynmore, do. 1738-9 (Register 
of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, examined by Col. 
Chester). R. J. Fysaore. 

Sandgate, Kent. 


Carrenter.— Wanted the family and arms of 
General Carpenter, whose daughter married th 
first Lord Calthorpe. Orro. 


Meyer Scuomperc, M.D., 0. March 4, L761. 
—Where was he buried? When did his wife die, 
and where was she buried ? OTTO. 


Drypex.— What is the meaning of the follow 
ing lines /— 
** When such heroic virtue heaven sets out, 
The stars, like commons, sullenly obey, 
Because it drains them when it comes about, 
And therefore is a tax they seldom pay. ; 
Heroic Stanzas on Death of Oliver Crome 


W. 


“ Poitistixe.”—Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his 
article on “ Falkland,” in the first number of the 
Nineteenth Century, sneers at Hampden as a 


“exemplary but somewhat Philistine Bucking 
hamshire squire.” He applies the same epithet 


Are any of your readers ac- | of “ Philistine” to Luther, Cromwell, and Bunyae. 
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(on any reader of “N. & Q.” inform me what is 
the meaning of “ Philistine,” thus used? The 


word is not to be found in Johnson or Bailey, 


though familiar to every reader of the Book of 


Judges. It will take a stronger arm and a heavier 

whone than any Mr. Matthew Arnold may 
possess to slay such “ Philistines” as Hampden, 
Cromwell, Luther, or Bunyan. Joun Pacer. 


Avrnors or Books Wantep.— 

Who is the author of “ the old play,” Tom Tyler and 
Wif? PauL Q. KARKEEK. 
Baker, Biog. Dramat., says, “This play has been 

attributed, but we believe without foundation, to William 


Wayer”; who was also the reputed author of The Tryal 
Chivalry, 4to., 1605.) 
Wanted the author of The Duy after To-morrow ; or, 


Fata Morgana: containing the Opinions of Mr. Ser- 
ieant Mallet, M.P. for Boldborough, on the future state 
of the British Nation and of the Human Race. Edited 
by William de Tyne, of the Inner Temple. G. Rout- 
ledge & Co., 1858, small Svo. pp. viii-425. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Actnors or Qvotations WANTED.— 
“ What is it after war the people get 
Why, widows, orphans, wooden legs, and debt.” 
“ Ev'ry hu-band remembers th’ original plan, 
And, knowing his wife is no more tian his tail, 
Why, he leaves her behind him whenever he can.” 
“The common sense of all 
Shall hold this fretful realm in awe.” 
“ Forgive his crimes; forgive his virtues too : 
Those smaller crimes, half converts to the right.” 
“While many a merry lay and many a song 
Cheer'd the rough road, we wish'd the rough road long.” 
Quoted by Mr. Jacox as spoken by “ Johuson’s Wan- 
derers.” V.S. L. 
“T see them—they come on the wing of the nizht, 
With the falchion unsheathed and the battle-: 
bright ; 
They come, like the locust, our home to destroy, 
And poison the last lingering dew-drop of joy.”’ 
W. T. Hyarr. 


“Byzantine boast ! that on the sod 
Where hoof of Sultan's steed hath trod 
Grows neither shrub, nor grass, nor tree.” 
(ue ted in Mr. Bright's last speech on the Eastern 
juestion. M. M. 


Replies. 
“ HOSPITIUM.” 


(5 vii. 46, 114.) 

Hospitium was essentially the guest house or 
hostel of the monastery. In Sampson’s Guide 
to the Cathedral of York we find: “The hos 
vium, or guest hall of the monastery, was 
enclosed in the north-west. corner of the grounds, 
near the river, the lower story of which was 
‘obably the refectory, and the upper the dor- 
itory.” In Walbran’s interesting description of 
mntains Abbey we read :— 


| 


The two gabled rooms, passed soon after entering ! 


What was formerly called the first court, appear to have 


been the hosp/tium, which in the records of the abbey is 
said to have been built by the abbot, John de Cancia, 
though, either from the rule of the order enjoining a 
severe character of architecture or the inferior conse- 
quence of the building, it displays none of the scientific 
| progress that was rapidly developed in his time. In the 
basement story of the eastern house is an apartment 
which may have been the dining hall of the guests.” 


In the case of Malcomson vr. O'Dea in the House 
of Lords, the passage in question, in a charter of 
King John to the citizens of Limerick, is trans- 
lated ** nobody shall take a hostel.” In Calepini 
hospicium is thus rendered, “domus qui, gratis 
liberaliterque venienti hospiti patet”; Gall, 
“logis pour les estrangers,” “ hostelrie” ; and 
hostel in Walker's Dictionary is rendered, “a 
hotel, a superior kind of inn.” But this prohibi- 
tion in relation to the hospitium is not the only 
prohibition in favour of the citizens. The charter 
in question forbids any stranger to keep a wine 
tavern save in a shop. No stranger should sell 
cloth save by retail, no strange merchant should 
remain in the city to sell his goods for more than 
forty days, and no strange merchant should buy 
corn of 2» stranger within the city. Now, if a 
stranger were prohibited from keeping a wine 
tavern, it requires no great stretch of imagination 
to come to the conclusion that a similar prohibition 
should refer to « hostel or inn. 

In Ireland a large tract of land ealled Bally- 
betagh was given for the purpose of hospitality ; 
the term signifies a townland able to maintain 
hospitality, and is derived from Jaile, a town, 
bradth, food, and teach, a house, and originated 
from the houses of hospitality called Biatachs, 
which were institutions amply endowed with lands 
and numerously established throughout Ireland by 
the Irish princes and chiefs, for the maintenance of 
hospitality and gratuitous support of the indigent 
and of all travellers and strangers. In the year 
1399 David O’Duigenan, chief Professor of History 
of clan Mulroone, is described as a Biatach of un- 
bounded hospitality (Annals of the Four Masters). 
In the Chronicles of Jocelyn of Brakeland, pub- 
lished by the Camden Society, there is an interest- 
ing description of monastic and social life in the 
twelfth century, and a minute detail of the rule: 
of monastic hospitality :— 

“On another occasion the abbot said he was desirous 
of adhering to our ancient custom respecting the enter 
tainment of cuests, to wit, when the abbot is at home 
he is to receive all guests of whatever condition they be, 
except religious and priests of secular habit, and except 
their men, who on such pretence applied at the gate of 
the court lodge ; but if the abbot be not at home, then 
all guests of whatever condition are to be received by 
the cellarer up to thirteen horses. But if a layman or 
clerk should come with more than thirteen horses, they 
should be entertained by the servants of the abbot. All 
religious men, even bishops if they be monks, are to be 
charged upon the cellary and at the expense of the con- 
vent, unless the abbot will do him special honour, and 
| entertain him in his own hall at his own expense.” 
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“ The ancient custom respecting the entertainment of 
guests and the rule concerning hospitality will be found 
in the Liber Albusof Saint Edmund's monastery; the most 
important is the ‘ traditiones patrum,’ # compilation of 
rules for the government and administration of the funds 
of the monastery gathered from tradition ; one passage, 


which regulates the length of stay a guest or traveller was | 


entitled to make, is to the following effect,‘ No guest 
shall stay in the hall, é.e. the guest house or hall, beyond 
two days unless by the special leave of the prior or 
cellarer, or at least of the hospitaller, who is not to pre- 
sume to do this very frequently without the leave of the 
prior or at least of the cellarer’ (44, note). 

“In the great monasteries the hospitaller provided for 
the reception of strangers, pilgrims, and visitors. e 
anartment was the ‘hostrey, the domus hospitium or 
guest house, which it was his duty to keep well furnished 
with beds, seats, tables, towels, and with sufficient cheer. 
In the monastery of Saint Edmund there appear to have 


been two of these officials, one named the ‘ outer,’ the | 


other the ‘ inner’ hospitaller.” 
James Morr. 
Danzan House. 


In classical and middle Latin the primary mean- 
ing of the word is hospitality or entertainment. Ol 
this from either source 1 might quote examples 
without number. The two following shall suifice : 
“ Quos ego universos adhil 
quemque hospitio amicitiaque conjungi dico 
oportere ” (Cic., Q. Fr., 1. 5, 16). 

“Quando etiam episcopos, abbates, vel comites, seu 
fidelium nostrorum quempiam in propria ville morari 
contizerit, cum suis in suis maneant domibus, ne sub 
obtentu hospitéé vicinos opprimant, vel eorum bona diri- 
piant.”"—Synod. Ticinen. ann. 855. 


Epamunp Tew, M.A. 


Ay Isvocation To Lixptey Murray S. 
vi. 534; vii. 137.)—According to the rule laid 
down by Dr. R. G. Latham, in his Handbook of 
the English Language, p. 433, “ If this be so” and 
“Though he finds himself wrong” are not neces- 
sarily solecisins. 

“It is a philological fact that /f may stand instead of 
since. It is also a philological fact that when it does so 
it should be followed by the indicative mood. As a 
point of practice, the following method of determining 
the amount of doubt expres-ed in a conditional propo- 
sition is useful :—Insert immediately after the conjunc- 
tion one of the two following phrases—-(1) * As is the 
case’; (2) ‘As may or may not be the case.’ By ascer- 


taining which of these two supplements expresses the 


meaning of the speaker, we ascertain the mood of the 
verb which follows. When the first formula is the one 
required there is no element of doubt, and the verb 
should be in the indicative mood, ‘If (as is the case) he 
is gone, | must follow him.” When the second formula 
is the one required there is an element of doubt, and 
the verb should be in the subjunctive, ‘If (as may or 
may not be the case) he be gone, I must follow him.” 

Dean Alford cites this rule from Dr. Latham’s 
History of thi English Language, p. 646, in The 
Queen’s English, where, at pp. 193-7, the question 
of subjunctive and indicative moods in conditional 
sentences is pleasantly discussed. The Dean re- 


ri liberaliter, optimum | 


| known to our older writers.” He believes, for 
instance, that the translators of the Bible had a 
decided bias towards the use of the subjunctive, 
land that the bias is now as decidedly against it, 
| It is to such of our writers as are classified by Mr, 
Kington Oliphant as “scholars or men of strong 
mother wit, who in prose and poetry employ a 
}sound Teutonic style,” that we must look : 
| haps,” as he says, “ they may yet keep alive our 
| perishing subjunctive mood ” (The Sources of 
Standard English, p. 322). ; 

My Lindley Murray is of the forty-fourth edi- 
ltion, and bears the date of 1530. It gives both 
sung and sang as the imperfect of sing; sunk and 
sank of sink; rung and rang of ring ; sprung and 
sprang of spring ; and swum and swam of swim. 


In Dr. Richard Morris's English Grammar (Mae- 
| milan & Co., 1875), sung, rung, sprang ('), and 
| swum are marked with an asterisk as being archai 
| imperfects, and sunk is ignored save as an alter- 
| 


native passive participle for sunken. 

C. S. is fortunate if (as may or may not be the 
ease) he hear nothing worse than “This kind of 
things is so pretty”; the more usual form is “These 
kind of things are so pretty.” Sr. Switnty. 


The subject to which HerwentRUveE apparently 
| directs attention (for the number containing her 
| remarks somehow miscarried, and I have not yet 
seen them) is one upon which I commented some 
time ago under the heading “Slovenly English,” 
but 1 tind the paper was never despatched. A 
examples of negligent writing—and instances ai- 
most innumerable are to be detected in every 
newspaper—I mentioned the following :—In 

| popular periodical a contributor recommended 
| some nostrum as being “the best and only cure” 
for some disease. Advertisers frequently announce 
the patented foods they manufacture as having 
been originally invented, &e. A design is said to 
| be “the best,” although only two are in question, 
| and this is only one of hundreds of instances where 
| the superlative is erroneously employed. We hear 
lof entertainments finally closing—I do not allude 
to “ positively last appearances ” of popular actors, 
| which, of course, are only advertising dodges, but 
| eases where no reason whatever exists why strictl 
aecurate English should not be used. “ Agan 
reappear,” “repeat : gain.” “return again,” a 
many other similar phrases are commonly written 
when the meaning they convey is not intended ; 
and most persons will speak of a thing as being 
“different fo” another, or as having * differed 
| with,” &e. Again, “ Neither one or the other 
lis used by the best educated people ; and especial) 
noticeable is the use of the plural verb after 
either and neither: “Either of them are goo! 
enough,” “ Neither of them were there,” for ex- 
ample. I hold it to be wrong to use either 0 


| 


marks that this rule “ does not seem to have been | neither when speaking of more than two persots 
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or things, but the expression is almost universal. 
“Three amendments were proposed, but neither 
of them were carried,” would be the ordinary 
newspaper statement. Then Mrs. —— says she 
has got less eggs (for her money) than her neigh- 
pour, meaning fewer. I have now given sufficient 
examples, especially as my own grammatical short- 
comings may be criticized. KINGSTON. 

P.S.—I have just been reading a work by one 
f the most popular novelists of the day, and I 
have no doubt hundreds of such blunders could 
be detected. 


Me. Bieskrxsorr does not surely mean to 
affirm that the subjunctive mood should invariably 
follow indefinite conjunctions. I remember the 
rule as given in the grammar I learned at school 
was, “Sentences which imply contingency and 
futurity require the subjunctive mood ; but when 
contingency and futurity are not both implied the 
indicative ought to be used.” The accuracy of 
that rule I have never seen reason to question. 
Thus, “If he go, he will call for you,” where the 
subjunctive is used because contingency and fu- 
turity are both implied ; “If he was there, I did 
not see him,” where the indicative is used, because 
while contingency is implied futurity is not. 

R. M. Srence, M.A. 

Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Howetv’s Letrers (5"" vii. 148.)—Coshionet. 
from the Fr. coussinef, a little cushion; also the 
padding of a lady’s dress on the shoulder (Cot- 
grave, s.v.). <As the Fr. coussin has become 

shyne in the Promp. Purv., so coussinet has been 
hanged into coshionet. 

Covert barn, properly covert baron, a married 
woman, one who is covered, or protected, by a 
husband (baron). sy Baron, homme en Gene ral, 
mari” (Roquef.). See also Kelham’s Norm.-Fr. 
Dict, “Covert baron, «a married woman” 
Whishaw’s Law Dict.). It was applied to one 
whose husband was still living, and who was 
therefore under the law of covert baron. 

Cacams, the Arabic hakam, or chakam, a ruler, 
a judge. The initial letter is a strong guttural, 
answering to the Hebrew cheth. For a fuller 
ccount of the word and its connexions see Frey- 
tag's Arab. Dict., sv. hakama, and Buxtorf’s 
Chald, et Syr., s.v. chakam. 

Alfange, an old Spanish word, derived from the 

rabic, meaning a curved sword or scimitar. 
Minsheu, in his Spanish Dict. (1617), has, 
“Alfange or Alfanje, Gall. cimiterre; Ang. a 
furkie sword, a semiter.” He gives a wrong 
derivation. For the true derivation see Engel- 
mann’s Gloss. des Mots Espagn., de VA rabe. 
The meaning of the passage is, that the Mohamme- 
dan faith was everywhere ushered in by the sword. 

Concustible.—Costable, from Fr. couster, Lat. 


constare, was formerly used in the sense of “costly.” 
In the Boke of Nurture, published by the E. E. T. 


table meats : 
* Rosted goose and pygze ful profitable, 
Capon, Bakemete, or Custade costah/: 
When eggis and crayme be geson” (scarce). 

This last word the editor, Mr. Furnivall, explains 
as meaning “plentiful”; on the contrary, the 
meaning is that custard is a costable, or costly, 
kind of food when eggs and cream are not plenti- 
ful, but scarce. The assertion of Howell is that 
there were wines in Languedoc as costly, or valu- 
able, as those of Spain. 

Coltstaves.—The coltstaff was a long pole on 


which formerly an unfortunate husband, or a re- 
presentative of the husband, who had been ill used 
by his wife, was compelled to ride, amidst the 
jeers of his neighbours. This indignity was some- 
times called “riding the stang” (Brand's Pop. 
Aut., ii. 127, Hazlitt’s ed.). It was intlicted about a 
century ago in Cambridge on offenders of another 
class. Ray, in his N. Country Words (s.r. stang), 
says, “ This word is still used in some colleges in 
the University of Cambridge ; to stang scholars in 
Christmas-time being to cause them to ride on a 


coltstaff, or pole, for missing of chapel.” J. D. 
Belsize Square. 
Cushionet is literally a small cushion. In Naves’s 


Glossary, ed. Halliwell and Wright, 1859, s.¢. 
vol. i. p. 219), it is suggested that in the passage 
cited from Howell the word may signify a casket. 
Rather, perhaps, what we call a toilette cushion, 
which now, and doubtless of old, often covers the 
top of a box, in which letters or trinkets might 
easily be stowed. 

Covert barn is for covert otherwise 
coverture, x law term, signifying the state of a 
married woman who, being under the power and 
protection of her husband, is disabled from making 
bargains, &e., without his consent and privity. It 
is here implied that Henrietta Maria was only 


beron, 


| queen consort, and could not therefore act as 


queen regnant, or regent. 

To vide the coltstaves.—I do not know another 
instance of the use of this phrase, but its mean- 
ing, as is clear from the context, is the same as to 
“wear the horns.” The verb fo colt was formerly 
used in a coarse sense, as in Cymbeline, ii. 4, where 
Posthumus, convinced of his wife's infidelity with 
Iuchimo, says, “She hath been colfed by him.” 
Perhaps Howell makes a double entendre when he 
speaks of the “silliness ” of a husband who “ knows 
not how to manage a wife.” 

Concustabie.—Qu., did Howell mean to write 
congustable, i.e, to be compared in gust, or 
flavour? I know no other authority for either 
word. Acne. 


Coshionet.—Fr. coussinet, a cushinet, or little 


Soc., it is found in connexion with a course of 
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cushion ; also a stuffing or bolstering used in| Baronius, in his Martyrology, at May 31. refers to | 
women’s garments (Coterave), St. Augustine, Contr. Adimant.. cap. xvii. 
Covert barn.—Covert baron, i.e. under the pro- Ep. Marsmatt. 


tection of a husband, the queen being said to be 
secre tly married, 

Concustable, Probably “of equal cost with.” 
Compare costahle, expensive. “ Custade costahle 
when eges and cr: uyme be veason ” (Bahees Book), 


GREYSTEIL will find the allusion by Clement of 
Alexandria to the m: ityrdom of St. Peter's wifi 
in the Stromata, book vii. c. xi. R. 


“Inmate” (5 §. vi. 469; vii. 55. In his 


Coltstares. Colestaff, cowlstaf. a staff for ¢ arry- translation of the lliad, Georve C hapman ts ces the 
ing a [e owl or tub that has two ears (H: lliwel ll). werd inmate in a sense which illustr ites its old 
Burton speaks of witches “riding in the Upon! meaning. He is translating the speech of 


coulstaff, out of a chimney top.” Riding on a! to Patroclus Book XVI. of the liad, 


colestaff was a summary mod » of ¢ executing popular affirms that Agamemnon has treated him as mu 
judgment. H. Wepuwoon, Toy peravacrny, which phrase Chapman 
renders, 

Bittericay (5% 28.)—Carlisle (in 1808) “A fugitive, an ‘nmate in a towne, 
writes this name Billerecay r Billerea : Lhe] That is no citi. libertine nor ¢ rpable of their « 
vives a Billerica, co. Somerset, In wl 's | The use of the word tnmate as evi valent to 
history of the county (1768) the name is w ritten | dripoyros petavarrys, x “despised wanderer, 
Billerea. In 1395 it appears as Billerica in an 4 shows that it was in his day almost equivalent 
Inquis. 9 Ric. II. Morant shows that in 1343 to our words “ vagrant” and “ tramp.” 
was called Beleuca, which he thinks was Phen Nicotar C. Scnov, Jun. 


bably derived from the old word baleuga or ban-| Chorlton-eum-Hardy. 


leuga, a territory or precinct round a borough or 

manor; in Fr. banlien. Cowel writes :— | Rev. Rorerr Tay tor (5 S. vi, 2) ; 
“* Bannum vel bank uga, the utmost bounds of a | 54.)—He was a man of great talent ind ie “ 


muinor or town, so used 47 Hen. IID, Rot. 44, | notwithstanding the peculiarity of his opinions and 
rta Canuti Regis Ceenobio Thorneia Notum | expression. The only work of his that T have seen 
facio, me eleemosynam nostram ¢ hristo concessisse 1S he INegesis: being a Discove ry of the Origin, 


ef omnibus Sanctis suis, &e., viz.. primo Evidences, and erly H of) 
a Twiwella usque Therney, ubi Bannum | never yet before or in 
nostrum cessat. Banleuca de Arundel is used for fully set forth. By the Rev. Robert 1 


ill comprehended within the limits or lands | B., MRCS. 8vo., London, tichar Le 
adjoining, and so be longing to the castle or town | 1833," where his great talent and learr cy: Phot 
(Seld., Hist. of Tithes, p. 75). Littr renders | evident enough. It we See from aknat 
Banlieue, “ territoire dan 18s le voisinage et sous Ia | Gaol, and the following is the excellent an: 


dependance d'une ville, de han et lieve, liene dy | Tespectful dedication : 
ban, c’est-i-dire, distance laquelle s’étendait le| the Master, and Tutors of St. Jolu 
ban seigneurial.” R. S. Cyaryock. Co ze, umbridge, 
“Reverend and Le urned Sirs,—In remembrance 
Junior Garrick. the high sense your learned bo: ly were pleased to express 
of my successful studies, when 1 receive d your general 
| Vote of thanks, delivered to me by the Master himeelf, 


St. Perer’s Wire axp Dacenrer S. Vii. 
107, The wife and dai mngnten of St. Peter ar 
thus noticed by Cornelius a La ipide, in the remarks 
inserted in his note on St. Matthew viii. 4 :— 


“ When St. Peter was called by ( hrist, he left his wife 
and 


the late Dr. Craven, for the honour you were pleased to 


fat 


consider that my poor tulents and application, ix 
pupidlari, had conferred on our colleve, which holds 
such distinguished rank in the most distingnished univer- 
sity in the world ; I very respectfully dedicate the 

shter, whose name was Petronilla, after her | Jj, gesis, the 

’s, and followed Him. St. Peter's wife was called | an unjust iz nprisoni nent, incurred in the most glorious 
Perpetua, according to one auth rity, but according to | cans e that ever called virtue to act, or fortitude to suffer. 

others Concordia, or Mary. She was a convert, and | You will appreciate (far bev nd any wish ef mine that 

when she was led to martyrdom for the faith, was en- | you should « to appreciate) the merits of this work 
couraged by St. Peter with these words: ‘O wife! | Your assistance for th perfecting of future editions by 
remember the Lord,’ oy) he remember Christ,—‘ who animadversion on any errors which might have « apt 

willingly endured for thee death of the cross, that in | | inte the first, and the fe« ting ‘ with respect to it, which I 

thy turn thou mayest nob iy shed thy blood for Him.’ | cannot but anticipate thouzh it may never b expressed, 

Clem. Alex., Strom., lib. ii [cor. vii.|, and after him | will amply gratify an ambition whose undivide hole was 
Euseb., //ist , cap. xxx. His daughter P tronilla because | to set forth truth, and nothing else but truth 

of her be: auty was sought in marriage by a certain noble- Rorert Tartor, A.B., Prisoner. 

man named Flaccus; she desired a respite of three days, | [ 
and on the third day, after receiving fr m a priest the | 

| 
| 


employment of my many solitat y hours in 


And it seems, from J. E. B.. that he was in Horse- 
monger Lane Gaol in 1832, having been sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment ; and when he was 


“ Oakham Gaol, Feb. 10, 1829. 
holy Eucharist, expired. She died a Vir gin. Her name 
is commemorated on MV; ty 31. Her relics are venerated 
in the church of St. Peter, at Rome.” 
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liberated in 1834, an action for breach of promise 
of marriage was brought against him by a Miss 
Richards (afterwards Mrs. Dorey), he having mar- 
ried a woman of property, and she obtained a verdict 
against him of 2501; but this sum he never paid, 
and probably soon after this retired to France and 
practised as a surgeon in Tours, where he con- 
tinned to live till the time of his decease in 1844. 
It was said that he had renounced his deistical 
opinions, and that he had left a large quantity of 
manuscript respet ting revealed religion ; if so, the 
party in whose possession it now is will very 
likely be the only one able to state the precise 
import of it. 

Soon after his decease, the following notice 
respecting him appeared in the John Bull news- 
paper, London, Saturday, October 12, 1844 :— 

“Tur Rev. Rovert Taytor.— This misguided man, 
who made himself notorious as an infidel preacher and 
writer, is no more. He died in the early part of last 
month at Tews, in France. Robert was the youngest 
gon of a retpectable ironmonger, who amass d con- 
siderable preperty and sent his son to Cambridge, where 
he gained honours. He afterwards obtained a curacy, 
but, preaching deistical doctrines, was stripped of his 
gown. His brother, a highly respectable tradesman, 
who survives him, endeavoured to persuade Robert to 
sever himself from Carlile, but in vain. Taylor lectured 
and preache lin coffee-shops, public roonis, chape ls, and 
in fact everywhere that he could collect auditors, both in 
London and in the provinces. During the mayoralty of 
Alderman Brown, Taylor was committed to the Compter. 
There, in company with Carlile, Miss Richards (better 
known now as Mrs. Dorey, the party implicated in the 
Barber and Fletcher forgeries) visited him. An affection 
grew up between them, and Taylor gave the lady a 
promise of marriage. Subsequently, Taylor was sen- 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment for blasphemy. At 
the expiration of his sentence he married the lady who 
is now his widow. He renounced, or professed to re- 
nounce, his deistical principles. Miss Richards brought 
an action for breach of promise of marriage and received 
250. damages. This sum Taylor never paid. He retired 
to Tours, where he practised as a surgeon, he being, as 
he himself stated, a member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, London. Dr. Taylor was for some time ina 
delicate state of health, and died as above stated. He 
was fifty-two years of age. He had written several 
works, and has left, it is said, a mass of manuscript on 
the subject of revealed religion.” 

D. Wuyte. 


“(Carpet kyicnt”: “NINE DAYS’ WONDER” 
5” 8. vii. 128.)—I find “ carpet knight ” in Syl- 
vester’s translation of Du Bartas, 1621 :— 


“But may one hope in Champions of the Chamber, 
Soft Carpet-knights, all senting Musk and Amber 
(Whose chief delight is to be over-com), 

Vn-danted hearts that dare not Over-com 
Din ne Weekes and Workes, p- 311, fol. 
( otgrave has : “ Muquet, a fond wooer, or courter 
of wenches ; an effeminate youngster ; a spruce 
arpet-h night.” Pe ndragon, or the Carpet Knight 
— Kalendar, was the title of a volume of Hudi- 
brastic verse printed in 1698. 


Mr. Hazli in hi | should be taken to drive the Pretender from the Court of 
Mr. Hazlitt, in his | Lorraine to Italy; but from a subsequent proclamation 


work the following quotation from the Bibliotheca 
Anglo-Poetica: 

“There was a real Order of Knighthood which bore 
the appellation of Knights of the Carpet, as it appears 
that William Lord Burgh was made a Knight of the 
Carpet on the 2nd of October, 1553. Contemporary 
writers speak of the order with great contempt. The 
present poem is in the Hudibrastic measure, and divided 
into twelve cantos, each having the name of a month.” 
It is more probable, however, that the name was 
originally given to one who was dubbed a knight 
on a carpet at court, and not for his bravery on 
the field of battle. Nares quotes examples from 
Randle Holmes, Massinger, and Harrington, and 
“ carpet-squire ” from Turberville’s Tragicall Tales, 
1587. Kemp’s “ Nine Daies Wonder. Performed 
in Daunce from London to Norwich, 1600,” is 
well known, having being edited for the Camden 
Society by Mr. Dyce in 1540. 

A. Suytne PALMEn. 


Lower Norwood, 8.E. 


Sir Thomas Fitzherbert, of Norbury, was 
“dubbed a Knight of the Carpet ” at the corona- 
tion of Edward VI. (Strype's Vemorials, vol. ii. 
pt. il. p. 528). J. Cox. 


Powers or Por- 


238, 47; 


VERSES ON THE INADEQUATE 
rRAITURE (5 iv. 3863, 416, 496; v. 
vi. 276. B70: vii. 3S, 136.)—I have in my library 
Andrews’s Private Devotions, with his portrait, 
under which are the following 
“The lineaments of art have well set f rth 

Some outward features, though no inward worth ; 

But to these lines his writings added can 


Make up the fair resemblance of a man. 
For as the body's form is figur'd here, 
So there the beauties of his soul app 


Which I had praised, but that in this place 
To praise him were to praise him to his face.” 
By another hand : 
‘Tf ever any merited to be 
The universal bishop, this was he— 
Great Andrews, who the whole vast sea did drain 
Of learning, and distill’d it in his brain 
These pious drops are of the purest kind, 
Which trickled from the limbeck of his mind.” 
Vu. FREELOVE. 
Bury St. Edmunds. 


“OVER THE WILLS AND FAR AWAY” (5S, vi. 
39) Mr. Cuarrert has shown that this 
oft-quoted line was taken from Farquhar’s play of 
The Reeruiting Officer, and was afterwards used 


128 


by Swift and others. 


In Time's Telescope for the year 1828 (p. 114), 


a song is given in which the words occur fre 
quently. 
1714, which is thus accounted for :— 

“The memorial of the Princess Sophia and the Elector 
of Hanover, among other things, requests that steps 


Notes and Collections, appends to his notice of this | of Queen Anne, her Majesty's attempt to effect this 


The date assigned to this production is 
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appears to have been unsuccessful. These circumstances 
seem to fix the date of one of the best songs written in 
the Pretender’s favour: — 
A Song. 
Bring in a bowl, I'll toast a health 
To one that has neither land nor wealth ; 
The bonniest lad you ever saw 
Is over the hills and far awaw, 
Over the hills and over the dales; 
No lasting peace till he prevails. 
Pull up, my lads, with a loud huzza, 
A health to him that's far awaw. 
By France, by Rome, likewise by Spain, 
By all forsook but Duke Lorrain; 
The next remove appears most plain 
Will be to bring him back again. 
Over the hills and far awaw, 
Over the hills and far awaw ; 
The bonniest lad you ever saw 
Is over the hills and far awaw. 
He knew no harm, he knew no guilt, 
No laws had broke, no blood had spilt ; 
If rogues his father did betray, 
What's that to him that’s far away! 
Over the hills and far awaw, 
Beyond these hills and far awaw ; 
The wind may change and fairly blaw, 
And blaw him back that's blown awaw.” 
This song must have been written just seven years 
after Farquhar’s death, which took place in 1707. 
R. W. H. Nasn, B.A. 
Florinda Place, Dublin. 
Anacrams (5 §, vii. 26.)—Is not an 
historical blunder made here? The first cable was 
deposited by the Great Eastern, the Faraday being 
simply the first ship spree tally built for cable- 
laying purposes. I believe L am right in this 
statement, and in mentioning that the Hooper 
cable ship was constructed (also on the Tyne) 
shortly afterwards—some four years ago. 
KINGSTON. 
“Tne Boox-Husyter” (5 vii. 134.)—I am 
clad that attention bas at last been called to the 
fact that this delightful little work is virtually out 
of print. When a book published at five or six 
shillings can only be had at a guinea, and very 
seldom even at that, it is surely time for the 
author to promise another edition. Does not 
Dr. J. H. Burton know that people who have not 
read The Book-Hunter want to read it, and that 
people who have read it want (as I want) to buy it 
and read it again? With permission of “ N. & Q.” 
I appeal to him for a new edition, as excellent in 
type, and paper, and binding as the first was. 


A. J. M. 


“ Disreace” vii. 148.)—In an edition of 
Collins’s Library Dictionary, 1871, which I 
possess, this word is given, and its meaning 
defined as “ want of peace.” It is not in Richard- 
son’s Dictionary nor in Johnson’s edition of 1799. 
It does not strike me as being so unnecessary as 
Moru seems to think. We have 


“disquiet,” why not “ peace” and “dispeace”! 
The meaning of these two words is very analogous: 
and had the writer in the Times used “ disquiet” 
instead of ** dispeace,” we should all have under- 
steod him, though the sense would not have been 
altered thereby. R. P. Hamrron Roserrs, 


Ricnnorovcn Castie (5™ vii. 129.)—Mre. 
Coxuis will find, in C. R. Smith’s Antiquities of 
Richborough, Reculcer, and Lynme, an attempt of 
Mr. Rolfe, in 1843, to ascertain the nature and 
purpose of this structure, but he was not very sue- 
cessful. A cruciform excavation cut out of the solid 
rock was found near the village of Swinton, North 
Riding, Yorkshire, in 1868 ; a very similar strue- 
ture, but formed on the natural ground, with a 
mound over it, was found at Helperthorpe, on the 
Wolds, in 1867. All these structures are supposed 
to be Roman. SAMUEL Saw, 

Andover. 


If Mr. Corus will refer to the Archwologia 
Cantiana of the Kent Archeological Society, 
vol. viii., printed by Taylor & Co., Little Queen 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 1872, he 
will find a most interesting account of the Roman 
castrum at Richborough, by G. Donker, Esy., 
Frevk. Rete. 


“INFANTS IN HELL BUT A SPAN LONG” 5, 
xi. 289; 5 S. vi. 256, 316, 352; vii. 19.)—I 
have nowhere met with a more graphic statement 
of this revolting doctrine than the one contained 
in the following passage from a work by the Rev. 
David Swing, minister of the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago. In Truths for To-Day, p. 219 
(Chicago, 1874), he thus refers to the former teach- 
ing of the Puritans of the New England States :— 

“ Besides the formulas of its books, our (Presbyterian) 
Church has suffered more than pen can record from the 
wild utterances of some of its great names, and from 
these it has been my frequent duty to try to separate her 
fair and sweeter present. There were ages when mothers 
wailed in awful agony over a dead infant, because they 
bad been taught that children ‘not a span long’ were 
suffering on the hot floor of hell, and each new-born 
infant was only a ‘lump of perdition’; and, under the 
awful lashing of these thoughts, mothers used to baptize 
their dead-born little ones, piteously beseeching God to 
ante-date the sacred rite. In the midst of this wail of 
infants damned, Luther himself says, ‘ God pleaseth you 
when He crowns the unworthy; He ought not to dis 
please you when He damns the innocent.” 


H. Bower. 


Gawpapores (5 S. vi. 189, 292, 418.)—In a 
recent catalogue of James Roche, 1, Southampt: n 
Row, Holborn (No. 3, 1876, p. 16), occurs the 
following entry :— 

400. Grose) Academy for 


Gambado’s Capt. 


Grown Horsemen, also Annals of Horsemanship. Both 
Works, with upwards of thirty very humorous enzray- 
essa | ings from designs by Bunbury. 2 vols. roy. 4%). bds., 
* quiet ” and | oa 


35s. 1796.’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 2 


If not already sold, these books might be worth 
buying by one of your correspondents who has 
heen trying to ve vntilate the meaning of this word. 
At any rate its me ntion is worth noting, for 
reference can be made to the books in one of our 
large libraries, as that of the British Museum for 
instance. Jounx Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Exptem (5% S. vii. Kent, Emblem 
Saver, present century ; Imblim Petman, 1635 ; 
Imbloing Hunt, 1657. Harpric Morrnyy. 


“Hern Jonn” (5% S. vi. 328, 456, 479; vii. 
the following epitaph from Heath's 
(lorastella (1650) throw any light on the subje ct? 

“ Epitaph ox John Newter. 
Reader! Johu Newter who erst plaid 
The Jack on both sides, here is laid, 
Who like th’ herb Jo/» Indifferent 
Was not for King or Parliament ; 
Yet fast and loose he could not play 
With death, he took him at a Bay ; 
What side his soule hath taken now 
God or Div’l ! we hardly know : 

But this is certain, since he dy'd, 
Hee hath been mist of neither side.” 
Heath's * Epigrams” (at end of Claraste/ia), bk, i. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Hatévy (5 S. vii. 117 
French (or German) composer is traced by Dr. 
Cnarnock to the Teutonic Alwig. It may be 
nteresting to learn that a Hungarian Jew, a 
friend of mine, who lived for a long time in Paris, 
has often told me that the proper name of his 


German-Jewish friend was H. A. Levy (I forget | 


the meaning of the initials ‘ Meierbeer is also, 
[ believe, an artificial or designed combination of 
haptismal and surname, ** Meier Beer.” 

Avex. V. W. BikKers. 
Evetems on Towpstones (5" S, vii. 66, 125, 
14.) —That it is no unusual thing to put carved re- 
pres sentations of a man’s calling on his monument 
hundreds of eases testify, as re cards persons of all} 
professions. Our London Pere la Chaise— par pré- 
frence—Kensal Green, gives many examples. I 
will name two or three :—The tomb of Madame 
Soyer, the artist (which exhibits the identical 
pallets she used); that of Andrew Ducrow, on 
which are graven the plumed hat, the gauntlets, &c., 
t was his wont to wear in the ring at Astley’s | 


\—This name of the | 


captain who was wrecked in the neighbourhood. 
At the foot of his grave was placed erect a 
large bust of a female figure—the figure-head of 
his vessel. It had a singular effect from a little 
distance. As for inscriptions, I add one which I 
saw lately to a soldier's memory in the cemetery 
at Portland, Dorset :— 


lanea Geneal. et Heral., i 


** Billeted here by death, 
Quartered to remain, 
When the last trumpet sounds 
I'll rise and march again.” 


H. N. 


At Bisbrook, a little village about three-quarters 


of a mile west of Uppingham, there is on a tomb- 
stone in the churchyard the following epitaph :— 


‘ Here lies the body of Nathaniel Clarke, 
Who never did no harm in the light nor in the dark, 
But by his blessed horses having taken great delight, 
He often travelled by them by day and by night.” 


Above is a waggon with a team of eight horses, 
with agricultural implements, such as the flail, the 
hoe, and various others, and I think the waggoner 
himself. E. T. Wa.ket 


Chace Cottage, Enfield, Middlesex. 


Anye THE Morner or Cowrer (5™ 8, 


vii. 148. — Roger Donne, the father of Anne Donne, 
the poet Cowper's mother, was the son of William 


Donne, of Letheringsett, co. Norfolk. “ descended 


from the family of the paar Dr. Donne” 


pedigree, Coll. of Arms, printed in the Miseel- 
320, New Series), who 
married Mary (Cooke !), and died Nov. 20, 1684, 


aged thirty-nine. I have not been able to trace the 


| family further back, and think that the relationship 


| 


to Dr. Donne was only collateral. I should be glad 
ito know more of the above Mary Donne. The 
arms impaled on her husband's gravestone at 


Letheringsett, with his own, are given thus by 
Blomefield (ix. 413), “On a chevron ingrailed, two 
lioncels rampant, between as many crescents.” 
They are somewhat similar to a coat preserved in 


the east window of Ketteringham Church, Nor- 


folk, which the late eminent antiquary, Joseph 
Hunter, was unable to identify, viz.. “Sable, on 2 
chevron ingrailed argent, between three crescents 


| ermine, two lions passant affronté, gules” (Nor- 


fol Archwologu, vol. iii. p. 280). 


In Burke's 
Armory the following are given as the arms of 


| Cooke (Norfolk), “ Azure, on a chevron argent, 


Amphitheatre ; and that of Samuel V age, othe rwise | 


Collins, the Irish vocalist, over whose “In me- 
noriam ” is a representation of the shillelagh and 
Irishman’s hat that added attraction(’) to his 
mimicry when singing. 


The church of Hartland, Devon, is near the 
rocky headland, Hartland Point, and in the 
sraiveyard I saw a stone to the memory of 


betw. three cinguefoils ermine, two lions com- 
batant, of the field, armed gules.” 

With regard to the other part of H. H.’s ques- 
tion, I can inform him that Catharine, wife of 
Roger Donne, was the fecchies of Bruin Clench, 
by Catharine, daughter of William Hippesley, 


| Esq., by Catharine, daughter of John Pellatt (son 


| 
| 


and heir of Sir John Pellatt of Bolney), by Anne, 


| daughter of Thomas West, Lord Delawarr, by 


Anne, daughter of Sir Francis Knollys, K.G., by 


t| Catharine, daughter of William Carey, Esq., by 
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Mary Boleyne, sister of (Queen Anne Boleyne. As | great degree, an autobiography of the author. He 
a descendant of Roger and Catharine Donne, in gives a very vivid and detailed account of thp 
the fifth generation, I shall be glad. if able, to | Norman Cross prison and the treatment 


received 
communicate any further particulars to H. H. | by its inmates. And I here take the opportunity 
R. j of stating that Mr. Borrow’s description js 
Diss Rectory, Norfolk. j crammed with errors, that it would be ludicrons 
| 


Dr. Memes, in his ife of the poet Cowper, says : | the hel vreatenent 
Hudham Hall, in the county of Norfolk. There the | “tition (“third edition”), published by Mr. Ma 
family had been settled for centuries before, and the | Tay in 1872, is a verbatim reprint of the firs 
property yet remai in lineal possession We learn, | edition : and the description of the French prison 
however, from Walton's L of Dr. Donne ~& statement | at Norman Cross is again sent forth to new 
corroborated by the I pers Of our author himself—that generation of readers with all its errors and 
his progenitors in this line were originally of Wales, It | > » 
is added, that through collateral descent from the Mow- | false charges of cruel treatment. 
brays and Howards, in four different branches, they | Curnpert Bebe. 
claimed a royal founder in the person of x Nor Cross hundred in Huntingdon 
| shire. Ina restricted application it is the name of 
“ Wempe ” (5 S. vii, 14s. —One is surprised | a group of houses at the point in the great Nort] 
to hear of this verb so far south as Huntingdon. | road, 2 mile north of Stilton, where the road to 
It is a well-known Yorkshire word, and will be | Peterborough branches off. Here are held thy 
found in at | ist two of the English Dialect So- magistrates’ meetings. It is in the parish 
ciety’s glossaries for that county, namely, Capt. | Yaxley. Here was the depot of French prisoner 
John Harland’s, for Swaledale, and Mr. F. K. | in the early part of the present century. I nev 
Robinson’s, for Whitby. I know of it also in the | heard it called a “ hospital.” : 
West Riding, ¢.7.. at Ledsh un, near Ferry Bridge. In the Stamford Mereury for Sept. 16, LSO8, js 
It is both active and neute r, and means (to quote | the following = 
Mr. Robinson) “to swerve, to totter, to upset.” 
An old woman at Ledsham astonished the parson 


“Early on Friday morning last Charles Francois 
| Marie Bonchew, a French « ficer, a prisoner of war in 
one day, and scandalized his daughter, by ex- | this country, was conveyed from the county gaol at 
plaining to him that she had “a ow, minting in her | Huntingdon to Yaxley Barracks, where he was hanged, 
in’ards,” ‘Se a agreeably to his sentence at the last assizes, for stabbing 

: a with a knife, with intent to kill, Alexander Halliday, in 

The sense of draining is merely incidental ; the | order to effect Sacape that prison. 

. . . garriso inder ar -Casion, and all the 
proper meaning of the word is to overturn or more | ®“'rison was under arms on that occasion, and a - 
nd prisoners in the different compartments were made 
to #s seen in the Surivative witnesses of the impressive scene,” 
mimble, gin r er. wambli roll : 
OF vorer. To wamble, to roll In the north chantry of Yaxley Church is a tabl 
to wemble, to turn a cup upside down in token of | . . . . 
thus inscribed :— 
having had enough tea (Halliwell), Whem) ile, to 
turn any vessel upside down (Grose), Se. quhemle, 
thommel, whummil, to turn upside down. 


“Inscribed at the desire and at the sole expence of 
the French Prisoners of War at Norman Cross to the 
Memory of Captain John Draper, R.N., who for the 

H. Wepewoop. last 18 months of his life was agent to the depot, in 

[In Mr. Edward Peacock's Glossary of W; rds chief, | testimony of their esteem and gratitude for his humane 

the ntakes of Mant y and Corriagham, there is atter their comforts during that too short 
‘ ’ ” He died Feb. 23, 1813. Aged 53 years. 

hemble, Whem le, v. to overturn. ] 

. Since reading the query, I have met with 

Tue Norway Cross Hosprrar. (5t S. vii. 108.) | most interesting account, translated from the 

A correspondent asks if this institution. “ used, French, of the escape of a prisoner from the Nor- 
I believe, for French prisoners,” was in Norfolk. man Cross establishment. It is in Cham 
A residence of seventeen years very near to the | Mise; llany, vol. vi. From it we learn that t 
site of the hospital—or rather “barracks ” and | Bishop of Moulins was an inmate. 

“ prison ”"—enables me to say, with some degree ot | W. D. Sweetine. 
contidence, that it was in the county of Hunting- | ~~ aA 
don, point on which Mr. George Borrow would| Tit Devit, overtooxixe Lixcoy 
appear to have been somewhat hazy, for he says: | 510; vi. 77, 275, 415, 459.)—In a book of wer 

“At length my father was recalled to his regiment. | in my possession, entitled Oxford and ¢ amr 
which, at that time, was stationed at a place called | Nuts to Crack. published in 1836 by A. H. Baily 
Norman Cross, in Lincolnshire, or rather Huntingdon- | & Co., 83. Cornhill, and stated to have been con- 
shire, at some distance from the old town of Peter- | piled by the author of Facetia Cantabrigienses, is 
borough. | the following anecdote :— 

This passage occurs in the third chapter of! DEVIL LooKINe over Lrxcony is a tradition of 
Lavengro, a» work which is presumed to be, to a! 


| many ages’ standing; but the origin of the celebrated 
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| 

statue of his Satanic Majesty, which of erst overlooked | mine. He is said to have met Richard Trevithick 
Lincoln College, is not so certain as that the effizy was jn London. By his contemporaries he was charged 
popular, and gave rise to After eutetanding with having appropriated English ideas, and re- 
centuries of hot and cold, jibes and jeers, 

« to which stone »s well as flesh is heir, it was taken presented them 2s his own. Fulton wrote a [His- 
Lown on the 15th of November, 1731, says a writer in | fory of Inland Navigation, which was, I think, 

tleman’s Magazine, having lost its head in a published by Priestley, of Holborn, one of the 


iultes 


the Gu 

storm about two years at founders of the engineering publishin firm, after- 
oad was blown off the statue King Charles L., which 

wards Priestley & Weale. Was Priestley any 


werlooked Whitehall.” —P. 16. Priestley & \ 
: connexion of the philosopher of the same name? 


remember t ave seen, many years ago, in a ‘ 
I remember to have s ly years ago, Hype CLARKE. 
little cuide-book to the antiquities of the Cathe- 
tral of Lincoln, an engraving of an ugly stone torr” (5% vii. 126.) —The expression 


sure on a projecting gurgoyle, said to be a repre- | “ What do you think to it?” meaning “ What is 
“ ntation of the devil looking over Lincoln. If your opinion of it ?” is the ordinary one in parts 
this is in existence it doubtless explains literally about Bridlington, EK. R. Yorkshire. It seems to 
the meaning of the allusion of Pope, in his [mita- | reverse the French usage. The provincial “ Whit 

tion of the Second Epistle of the Second Book ef | do you think to it!” would be “ Qu’en pense 
Horace, v. 240. et seq. Jous Pickrorp, M.A, vous!” while vernacular, “I will think of 
vou.” is “Je penserai & vous.” In a very similar 
“ manner the low Seotch use at for of, following 

Sin Thomas Rewiyetoy, or Lexp, Kst. (2 | verbs of inquiry. Vide Scott’s novels, passim. 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


I 


S. ii, 432.)—The following appeared under this JAapez. 


heading :— Athenzeum Club. 


“ Sir Thomas Remington, of Lund, Kut.—Can any of | 

: | rea ee | To say “think to it,” instead of “ think of it 
your correspondents give me particulars of Sir Thomas 5x, CO 
Remington, of Lund, in Yorkshire, living about the year 


is also common in Yorkshire ; indeed, it is one of 
1617; the names, marriages, Ke., of his children, of | the simplest “ notes” of Yorkshiremanity. An- 


whom he had several, and anything of interest connected | other of these notes is the word move. A York- 
with them! Is the family supposed now to be extinet, | _): cons a a lady, he “eg to her 
ud if not who is its present representative? Any one | man docs not Goro to Re mores No 
who could furnish me with a pedigree of the family, or A. J. M. 
indicate where such could be obtained, would render me Move is to be found in old English comedies and 
a T. P. novels in this sense.] 

ull, 

[There does not appear to be any pedigree of Reming- | 
ton of Lund in the Visitations of Yorkshire. There is | 
one of Remington of Garby, co. York (Harl. MS. 1487, 
ful. 491 4), deduced through four generations, of which | 
the last three are of the date 1612. In it is included Sir 
Robert Remington of Saxay, Burt., who o.s.p., only | — the following passage :— 
child of John Remington, son and heir of Richard Re- | “T heard him say in the first society that ‘ there was 
mington of G rby, eldest son of Ris hard Remington of | nothink wulgar in Ludowico Caracci.” He talks of 
Ra-call, in the Forest of Galtress, co. York, Gent., with | 7,,/, and one day coming with me into the hall of the 
whom the pe digree commences. No arms are assign d | British Gallery, whe re Smith, the porter, was cobbling 
the In | shoes, he turned round t me with horror, and said, 
| na ned, ‘onder th J Dir ctors llow that man to make such # 

m are, Barry of twelve, | stink with Cobbler’s Vax. 
urgent and azure; over all a bend gules. Crest: a hand 
erect, holding a broken tilting spear, all proper. \” It would not be r to cive the name of the person 
he asks, I shall be happy to place him in com- emplified, but I may say that it was undoubted’y 
munication with a friend of mine who is a de- 


W axp V (5 S, vii. 28, 58, 75.)— In one of the 
nanuscript diaries of my father, the late Ben}. 


m 
Robt. Haydon, I find—in a curious account, dated 
| June 10, 1830, of one of his friends then living 


a French name, tho ich the bearer of it was born 
scendant of Sir Thomas Remincton. in England. So fur as my own experience woes, 
Jso. Eates Wate though I have lived in or near London for nearly 

: fifty-tive years, I can call to mind only one case in 
CoLEntipce: Frnroy: (5% vii. | which, within my hearing, the letter v was substi- 
161.)—In reference to Mr. Nopat’s suggestion, | tuted for i. It must have been later than the 
that Coleridge’s scheme for a Pantisocracy on the | spring of 1847 that this solitary instance of 
banks of the Susquehanna was greatly influenced | “Cockney speech” came under my notice. Te- 
by Robert Owen, it may be put to him to be full | ferring to some street row, a gentleman in a 
is likely that the American location was influenced | “ hairy cap” informed his friend, as I was waiting 
by Robert Fulton, because Owen’s notions then | at Hungerford for a penny boat to London Bridge, 
were rather in favour of a home site for his new | that “ ven ’e [presumably a policeman] took out ‘is 
world. Fulton was much in London as well as | trenchin [truncheon], [ thought 1’d better ‘ook it.” 
Manchester, and was known to connexions of | In a letter from one of my sisters, W ritten in 1834, 
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there is a postscript in which the initial rs and o's 
are interchanged. The writer was a child nearly 
eleven years of age, and fond of a mild joke. 

To pass to another matter, Mr. Cocrrxey’s 
hote on & passage in Haydon’s Corr spondence and 
Table-Talk (5% S. vii. 65), I find that the words 
* Inveni fortune,” conjecturally emended “ Inveni | 
portum” by Mr. Courtney, are clearly “ Inveni | 
portum” in my father’s MS, 
* portum” can have been read “ fortune ” I cannot | 
conceive : “ frortune” would have been | 
transformation of the original by 
utterly ignorant of Latin, | 
excuse for “ fortune.” 


How the word 


a po sible 
rapid transcriber 
ut there is no sort of 
Haydon’s handwriting is 
undoubtedly bad, but, like all handw riting, it has 
uniformities which, duly noted, restrain to a con- 
siderable extent the vagaries of hasty or unlearned 
renders of it. I find it by no means so difficult to 
ninke out as e.g.) Wordsworth’s, Lord Melbourne’s, 
Mr. Coke’s (of Holkham ), and some other cry pto- 
<raphs in my father’s diaries, unassignable to any 
writers from the utter iNegibility of the signatures 
tttached to the mm, Frank Scortr AY DON, 
Merton, Surrey, 


Norrincuam (5S, 195.)—I tind the 
various theories as to the signification of this name 
set forth in pages 10, 11 of Wylie’s Old and New 
Nottingham, Any one who knows the place, who 
has been admitted to its ce llars, seen the rock-hewn 
dwellings which face the rilway line at Sneinton | 
and the sandstone halls which were formerly in the 
yrounds of the Newcastle Bowling Green on the 
banks of the Leen, will be ready to agree with 
Drs. Thoroton and Deering that the town might 
well be called in first English Snoden or Snotting- 
ham, from snodenga, caves, and ham, a home. 

“John Blackner,” says Wylie, “thinks the present 
name of the town ‘ sprung from the numerous nutteries 
in its neighbourhood, though the former (names) may 
have arisen from a compound of the Saxon words od: nm, 
, and habitation ; not, very probably, being sub- 
stituted for when etymology was less attended to 
than it is at present.’ He supports this theory by the 
fact that in 1793, while workmen were removing the 
in a swamp ‘near Poplar Place, b stween the rivers Leen 
and Beek -Whole handfuls of nuts were found at least 
two feet below the surface,’ which he supposes had lain 
there for 2,000 years,” 
Nuttall, it may be remarked, is in the neighbonr- 
hood. Isaac Taylor (Words and Places. p. 277 
sends the citizens of London of two or three cen- 
turies ago nutting to Nutting or Notting Hill. 

St. Swirntry. 


68, 


soil 


Roger of Wendover says :— 

**In the same year the army of the Danes so often 
mentioned left the Northumbrian and came to Snotinge- 
ham, and wintered there. Now, Snotingeham is called 
in the tongue of the Britons ‘ Tinguobance,’ and means | 
the ‘ house of dens.’” 


In Asser’s Life of Alfred we find the same thing : 


advanced to Nottingham, which is called in the Britis 
tongue ‘ Tiggocobanc,’ but in Latin the ‘ House of Caves 
aud they wintered there that same year,” 

In both cases the 
Tuos. Warroy, 


These are from Bohn’s editions, 
words are almost identical. 
Hull. 


Flavell Edmunds, in Traces of History in th 
Names of Place s, has: * Nottingham, from the 
Saxon NSnot-inega-ham, the place of the cave 
dwellers (Camden , or children of the caves,” 
P. 257, ed. 2, Lond., 1872. Ep. Mansnaut. 


Thoroton, in hia Aunt 4 uities of Nottinghamsih ive, 
observes that if Nottinch tm were a place of note in times 
preceding the Saxons, its name must have been lost ; 
for ‘nothing,’ says he, ‘can be more manifest than that 
this place is of Saxon original, importing a wo dy or 
forest dwelling, or habitation in dens or caves cut in th; 
rock, whereof there are very many still to be seen,’” 
John Hicklin, Hist. of Nottingham Castle Svu.. 1836, 
p. 7. 

Avyoy. 


probability takes his 
Ww ho says 


Dr. Richardson in all 
authority from Dr. Deering, 

“The name is nothing but 
Saxon word ealled by the Saxons fr: 
the caves and passages under ground, which tie ancients 
for their retreat and habitation mined under the steep 
rocks of the south parts, toward the river Lind, whence 
it is that Asser renders the Sax n word Sxoft 
speluucarum domum, and in the British language it is 
tue ogo bane, which signifies the same, Viz., a house of 
dens. 


a soft contraction of the 


g-ham, 


Jounx Panrxry. 
ldridgehay, Derby. 


Tue Name Cectt, (5t S. vi. 491; 
vii. Surely Cecil is derived from C:ecilius, « 
Roman name, just as Emile is from .Erilius 
Lucile from Lucilia, and many others. Let any 
one look over a list of French Christian names and 
he will find it full of those derived directly fron 
the Latin. Ceécil is Cwcilins, Cécile from Cecilia 

E. Leatox 


56.) 


(or ?) (5 S, vi. 348, 412 vii. 58,98 
178.)—As a boy, I distinctly remember using 
the word fan in playing marbles, and at. this time 
I frequently hear it used in the same game, ¢ ( 
fan backs, fan everything, &e. I never heard it 
called fen, and fail to find any one who recognizes 
the word fen as used by Scoro-AmEricts. 
A. Mcsco. 

Hudson, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Stays patstep py Artists (2™ 

iii. 8, 359; iv. 299, 335; vii. 183, 486, 522: 
viii. 77, 96, 157, 236; ix. 291.)—At the north. 
west end of Hazeley Heath, near Winchfield, 
Hants, is a small inn, the Shoulder of Mutton 
Mr. Archer, Royal Academician, staying about 


Ss. 


“In the same year (868) the above-named army of | five years ago with some friends in the neighbour- 
pagans, leaving Northumberland, invaded Mercia and | hood, and observing the dilapidated condition of 
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the old sign, kindly undertook, at his hostess’s 
sagvestion, to paint a new one. The butcher 
ing supplied the necessury model, the picture 
and there it now hangs to , seen of all. 


T. M. 


was done, 
Shinfield Grove. 


Heratpie (5 v. 428.)—Arcenrt will find, 
n the prefix to Burke's General Armory, ed. 1844, 

12, that 

‘when a daughter becomes an heiress to her mother 
also an heiress), and not to her father, which happens 
when the father marries a subsequent wife and has by 
her male issue to represent him, she is entitled to bear 
the maternal coat with the arms of her father on a 
canton, taking all the quarterings to which her mother 
was by descent entitled ; when married, she conveys the 
whole to be borne on an escutcheon of pretence, and 
transmits them at her death to be borne as quarterings 


by her descendants.” 
J. McC. B. 
Hobart Town, Tasmania. 


Tureap Work §. ii. 
render of “N. & will 
od a full and lively account of this most curious 
of fashionable amusements in Taine’s recently 
wblished R qime, I recret that I have 
not the book now at hand, so that I cannot give 
precise paginal reference. Was this idiotic diver- 
sion popular in England?) 

Bradford. 


UNRAVELLING GoLp 
&.)—Avuios, if still a 


An wen 


Keats: THe TWO AND THIRTY PALACES” (5% 
5. I ~The passage no doubt refers to the 
Buddhist doctrine (in Tibet) of the thirty-two 


places of delight,” wherein the lha, the deified 
spirits of the pious, rece ive the reward of their 


mag deeds by transmigration into other bodies. 
See Della Penna of Ancona’s account, Markham, 
Tit t, p. 320, A. L. Mayuew. 


Oxford, 


Artnors or Books Wantep vii. 149.)— 
‘uther Tom and the Pope is by Samuel Ferguson, LL.D. 


CAPPAGAMMACHL 


vi 
Mr. Curwen (Jistory of Booksellers. p. 
the authorship of Sir Frizcle Pumplin 


attributes 
Nights at 


sto the Rev. Mr. White. LAN. 
vid. 189.) 
The Last of the Cavalier: apne The Gain of a Lass (the 
first a hizhly successful novel were by Miss Rose Pid- 


lington. Er. 


Actnors 


oF Qvotations Waytep (5" S, vi. 


* Let not your King and Parliament in one, 
Moch less apart themselves for that 
fhich is most w rthy to be thought upon 
Nor think they are, es the State. 

Let ey not fancy that th’ authority 
nd privileges upon them bestown, 
Con ferr'd, are to set up a majesty, 
A power, or a glory of their own! 


Thistake 


sent iallv, 


| 


| 


| connected with the 
| period treated, ¢ 


But let them know, 'twas for a deeper life 
Which the y but represent 
That there 's oh earth a yet auguster thing, 
Veil'd thoug}{ it be, than Parliament or King. 
George Wither, Vox Pacifier, G45, p. 119. 
I give the whole passage, as the work is not generally 
xecessible. Vincent S. Leay. 


8. vii. 189.) 


” 


“One never rises so high as when one does not know 
where one is going.”—-The words of Cromwell during a 
conversation with M. Belliovre, the first President of the 
Parliament of Paris, and repeated by the latter to the 
Cardinal de Retz, in whose memoirs the account is to be 
found. F. P. 


The reference to “the wise poet of Florence, that 
highte Dant,” will be found from lines 6708 to 6714 of 
Cantevbucd Tales, near the close of “ The Wif o’ Bathe’s 
Tale.” The allusion is to the lines of Dante, Pury., vii. 
121 :— 

** Rade volte risurge per li rami 
1’ umana probitate ; e questo vuole 
Quie, che la di, perche da lui si chiami. 
R. H. A. Lawkencr. 


” 


Hiscellancaus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Ke. 
mreen the United States of A theta 
Condition, and Manarement. Special Re- 
port. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Educa- 
Parts I. I]. (Washington, Government Printing 


mericd 


A Catale or the Library. (Sotheran & Co.) 
Tur first part of the report on the public libraries of 
America extends to about twelve hundre:l ] Every 
sort of information required by any o ne in terested in the 
subject may there be found. The details address them- 
selves as much to the general reader. an * to those curious 
in knowing how things are ordered in other and distant 
countries, as they do to librarians secking special know- 
led re. 

Mr. Sotheran’s Catalogu 
but it contains valusble 


eof Books fi 


is one of his hooks on sale. 
information. In_ his list of 

periodicals it will be found that of weekly publications 

of this sort in Loudon alone there are three hundred. 

A Catechism of t 

Gruber. (Parker) 

Trts well-arranged work contains the whole of the law 

with respect to ritualism; it especially illustrates the 

Hatcham Case.” 


A Dictionary of Christian 


Oracments Rubric. By the Rev. C.8. 


Biography, Literature, Sects, 
and Doctrines : being a Conti; of the Dietio arg 
of the Bille. Edited by William Smith. D C.L., LL.D., 
and Henry Wace, M.A.. Professor of Bocleslastionl 
History. King’s College, London, Chaplain of Lincoln's 
Inn. Vol. I. A—D, (Murray.) 
‘Tris work,” says the preface, “is designed to furnish, 
in the form of a biographical dictionary, a complete col- 
lection of materials for the history of the Christian 
Church from the time of the apostle: to the age of 
Charlemagne, in every branch of this great subject ex- 
cept that of Christian Antic qu ities The object of this 
work is r describe as being “to supply an adequate 
account, based upon origing authorities, of all persons 
hi ieleey of the Church within the 
neerning whom anything is known, of 
connected with them, and of the con- 
rsies respecting doctrine and discipline in which 
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they were engaged.” The list of writers among whom 
the task is divided includes a hundred names, save one, 
and all are names of most distinguished scholars. The 
volume is in itself a library, and, of course, will be much 
more so when the work is completed. The book abounds 
in curious traits of character. For example, Colman 
Itadach, or the Thirsty, got his surname by rigid obser 
vance of monastic obedience. ‘‘ In his strict observance 
of the Patrician rule of fasting, he would not quench his 
thirst in the harvest field, and died in consequence.” It 
may be observed that if this one of several Colmans had 
sipped a little water, he woul! have been good for much 

more work; but then he would have offended against a 

rule of St. Patrick. 

L’Enfer. Essai Philovophique et 
Ligendes de la Vie 
Docteur en Droit et Secrétaire de Légation. 
et Cie.) 

M. Octave Deerrerre is well and honourably known 

in literature for his scholarship ani his original applica 

tion of it. He invariably leads his readers into old and 

long-untrodden paths, and he eds i 

vating their fancies and adding considerably 

stock of knowledge. In the present work he may be 

said to have exhausted his subject, whether in a philoso- 
phical or historical point of view. With many legends 

illustrating that subject students are familiar eno ° 

but M. Delepierre’s extensive resding has enabled him 

to add many others from out-of-the-way sources, which 
are new, or as good as new, and which surpass most of 
the worn out narratives in interest and significance. 
book should be read with the Rev. Dr. Reville’s singular 


Historiqu sui Jee 
(Triibner 
always 


suc 


nel 


monograph, a translation of which, under the initials | ° 


H. A., was published half-a-dozen years ago by Williams 
& Norgate. The theme is one which has been illustrated 
for allages. Most notable is what has been appropriately 
called that “diabolical pennyworth,” by a writer with 
the as appropriately sounding name of Furniss, 77 

Night of Hell, and published in 1 
riorum,” as one of the “books for children and young 
persons.” M. Delepierre has gone more in the way with 
Dr. Reville than with the Rev. J. Furniss. His charity 
is as amiable as that of Origen, and the philosophy ap- 


plied to his history is of a quality to gain the respect of | 


those to whom it is addressed. 


coming race, where shall I find the best translation of 
the certumina classis so rapturously rehearsed in the fifth 
book of the .2ueid? By best translation I mean one in 
which the enthusiasm and the many technical terms of 
the original are so rendered as to read (may I say !) like 
a spirited report by a modern oarsman rather than a 
translation. 
Dursley. 


to Correspondents. 


Ox all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as ® guarantee of good faith. 

W. Frertove (Bury St. Edmunds.)—The two poems 
by Clare, the Nottinghamshire poet, which you send as 
written by him at your request, and hitherto unpub- 
lished, are in Mr. Cherry's edition of The Life and Re- 
wawns of John Clare, 1873. The Skylark is among 
the “‘ Asylum Poems,” p. 137 ; and the lines To a Rosebud 
in Humble Life are among the “ Miscellaneous Poems,” 
p- 257. 

Pito-DraMaticus.—The name is not inthe Thespian 
Dictionary, but it is one that belonged to an old actor. 


Future Par Octave Delepierre, | 


We 


The | 


863, “ Permissu Supe- | 


Etchings 


— 
John Crossby, « player of Charles IT.’s time, died in April 
1724, at his house in Charterhouse Yard. He was theg 
a governor of Christ’s Hospital, also of St. Bartholos 

| mew’s, and a justice of the peace for Middlesex. 

OrtHop.—Inadmissible. Such a controversy would 
| be disagreeable to both sid =, and would convings 
| neither. 

t. M. S.—It would be very desirable, in the case @ 
similar quotations, to state the edition from which they 
are taken. 

Is1s.—* He wears the garb, but not the clothes, of the 
ancients,” was said Ly Denham of Cowley. 

C. T. J. Moore (‘Farewell Family.”)—A letter for 
you lies at the office. 


NOTICE. 


| Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 


| Editor of ‘Notes and Queries '”— Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher the Office, %, 

| Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

7 x leave to state that we decline to return com 

tions which, for any reason, we do not print; and 

to this rule we can mak+ no exception. 
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ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD. 
ACCIDENTs OF ALL KINDS 
May be provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
The Oldeat and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
A. KINNAIRD, M_P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £205,000, 
£1,120,0 0 have been paid as COMPENSATION, 
A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowanet 
in the event of Injury, may be secured at moderate Premiums. 
Bouus allowed t» Insurers of Five Years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, of 
64, CORNHIL!E, LONDON. 


WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary 
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